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Cfhe Life Cycle of Seed 


HE life history of a kernel of 
wheat or other grain begins with 
the formation of the ovule in the, 
as yet, unfertilized ovary of the 
growing head, but it will, per- 

« fe haps, be best to commence the 
stuly of the life of the grain with the sowing of the 
seed. In the case of spring wheat, let us suppose it is 
sown April 23, which is the average date of planting 
in Minnesota. After perhaps three days, the sprout 
breiks through the skin, having absorbed water from 
the soil in sufficient quantity to effect this. About five 
days after planting, the tip of the young plant may be 
see’ protruding from the ground, if conditions are 
favorable. Thirty-eight days later it has jointed or 
stooled well. About 24 days later, which is 67 days 
after planting, the heads may be seen, and if dissected 
uncer a low-power microscope, the future kernels may 
be seen as minute ovules, one in each ovary. About 
12 days later, or 79 days after planting, the blossoming 
occurs, and fertilization through the two feathery stig- 
mas takes place, when, usually between daybreak and 
eight o’clock under normal weather conditions, the 
three stamens burst open and the pollen therein con- 
tained is scattered on the stigmas. Within 15 minutes 
the chaff closes tightly, the whole operation requiring 
perhaps 45 minutes. 

At this time the kernel of wheat has a shape some- 
thing like a boy’s top, and is about one third as long as 
the full formed kernel will be. It requires about 14 
days from the time of blossoming for the kernel to 
teach its approximate final shape and size, hence about 
93 days after planting. Up to this stage, and for five 
days longer, it is said to be “in the milk,” because from 
it may be easily squeezed a thin, milky liquid. The 
time thus far since planting is about 98 days. For the 
next seven days approximately, it becomes firmer and 
is in the “soft dough stage,” until about 105 days after 
sowing. For six days more it continues to become still 
harder. At this “hard dough stage,” the doughy por- 
tion may be partly, though with difficulty, squeezed out 
if the kernel is pinched. The end of the hard dough 
stage comes about 111 days after planting. The grain 
then is in the dead ripe stage. Wheat is usually cut 
near the end of the hard dough stage. During the dead 
ripe stage, which lasts for about eight days, it hardens 
and dries, until it is fully ripe. The average period 
from sowing to cutting is 111 days in Minnesota, 
making the date Aug. 12. In North Dakota the av- 
erage is 120 days and in South Dakota 117 days. 
There is, of course, wide variation according to 
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6s VP IFE,” as defined by Herbert Spencer, “is 

the continuous adjustment of internal 
relations to external relations.” As long as a 
kernel of. grain retains its life, there is con- 
stant change going on. 











15 or 10 days later the heads may be seen. - (Total 
approximate growing time thus far 117 days.) About 
May 15 to 25 the blossoming occurs and fertilization 
takes place. It requires about 10 to 15 days from the 
time of blossoming for the kernel to reach its approxi- 
mate final shape and size. Up to this stage and for 
five to ten days later the kernel is in the milk. The 
end of the milk stage is about June 10 to 20. For the 
next three days, approximately, it becomes firmer and 
is in the soft dough stage. The end of this stage is 
from about June 13 to 23. For two to three days more 
it becomes still harder and is in the hard dough stage. 
The hard dough stage continues for two to five days, 
until June 15 to 28, if the grain is not cut. The grain 
is then dead ripe and it is impossible by any method 
to squeeze out the interior flour cells. 

In Kansas the grain is usually cut one or two days 
before it is dead ripe, if the grain is to be harvested 
and shocked. From the above statements it will be 
seen that the growth period in the fall is about 40 days, 
the dormant period about 120 days during winter, and 
the growing period in the spring about 100 days. The 
periods and dates given above are presented in the 
accompanying table. They form an interesting and 
suggestive comparison. After the kernel of the wheat 
has- become hard and apparently entirely ripe, certain 
processes go on continuously until, in the course of 
time, life departs from the seed in storage. 


VIABILITY AND RESPIRATION 


HE presence and continuance of life in such a dry 
and apparently dead object as a grain of wheat 
is, if we will but stop to consider it, one of Nature’s 
miracles. The departure of life is unnoticed. Seeds 
of wheat even under the most favorable storage con- 
ditions do not live more than 10, 15, or 25 years at the 
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most. It is, perhaps, not impossible that partially 

dried seeds kept continuously at a subzero tem- 

perature or at the temperature of liquid hydrogen 

might be preserved for as much as a century 

or longer, but all stories of mummy wheat germi- 

nating are pure invention, Duvel has shown that 
seeds in dry storage, even though the temperature is 
high, retain their viability, but, if stored in a damp 
place, they soon die. Babcock found that seeds kept 
three or four weeks in air saturated with water con- 
tain 30 per cent water and begin to germinate. Wheat 
that is freshly harvested will not germinate as high a 
percentage as wheat a few weeks old. One-year-old 
wheat is better than newly threshed wheat. 

Although during the series of changes constituting 
the life cycle of a plant from seed to seed, there is a 
period when the most careful observation will not give 
evidence of any existent life process, numerous re- 
searches have shown that there goes on all the time, 
with greater or less vigor, a process known as respira- 
tion. Within the cells of the germ, probably in the 
part known as the scutellum, just as in the blood of 
animals, there is constantly going on a process of 
absorption of oxygen from the air and of giving off 
carbon dioxid. The process therefore is a process of 
oxidation. The material oxidized or burned is, in both 
cases, sugar (typically glucose), derived from starch 
or other carbohydrates by the action of enzymes which 
break down these carbohydrates. In exact proportion 
to the amount of sugar burned, or oxygen absorbed, 
or water and carbon dioxid evolved, is the amount of 
heat developed. There are formulas by which it is 
possible to calculate the heat from the amounts of the 
materials entering into or resulting from the reaction. 


RESPIRATION RATES 


hy HAS been shown by Babcock, Duvel, Bailey and 

Gurjar, and others, that respiration is most active 
when vital processes are most active, and that respira- 
tion is nearly, but not wholly, suspended when the seeds 
are dry. Some of the interesting conclusions of these 
writers on respiration may be summarized as follows: 

The conditions that tend to increase the rate of 
respiration are: increase of temperature up to 55 de- 
grees centigrade (131 degrees Fahrenheit), unless the 
moisture content of the seed is very low, in which case 
the temperature has very little influence; increase of 
aération (carbon dioxid removal and oxygen replace- 
ment), unless the aération at the same time cools the 
grain; higher moisture content; lower protein content 
in wheat, though, on the contrary, Abrahamsohn 
found that barleys with high protein respire 





the season and the variety. 

Hard winter wheat in Kansas is usually 
sown from Sept. 10 to Oct. 10. Sept. 20 is 
perhaps the average date of planting throughout 
the state. After three to five days the sprout 
breaks through the skin of the wheat grain, 
having absorbed water from the soil in suffi- 
cient quantity to bring this about. Then six to 
ten days after planting, the tip of the young 
plant may be seen protruding from the ground 
if conditions are favorable. Twenty days later 
it is stooled well. About Nov. 1 (40 days in all) 
frost begins to affect the vegetative growth, and 
about Nov. 15 the fall growth of the plant may 
be said to have ceased and the plant remains in 
a dormant condition until spring. 

About March 15, on the average, the first 
green shoots appear in the spring. About May 





Minnesota spring Kansas hard winter 
- 


event 
event 
Dates average 


Total growing 
days 


Dates average 
Days from las 


Events— 
Sown 
Sprout starts 
Tip out of ground 
Well stooled 
Frost affects .. 


Sept. 25 
Sept. 29 
Oct. 3 
Oct. 23 
Nov. 1 
Nov. 15 
Mch. 15 
May 15 
May 20 
June 1 
June 11 
June 14 


como Total days 


Growth stops . 
Growth starts . 
Heads seen 
Blossoms 
Kernels full size 
End of milk stage 
End of soft dough stage Aug. 5 
End of hard dough 
stage, just dead ripe. Aug. 19 
Time cut 


eSooeres Total days 


Soooaenwso 


June 22 
June 20 


~ 
arr [X) 
Qe wonaeHs*osano Days from last 


more than those of low protein during germina- 
tion; shrunken condition; frosting; higher 
enzyme content; grain that has _ previously 
sprouted and then been dried even though of 
the same moisture content as normal wheat; 
older grain, even though of the same moisture 
content as freshly harvested grain; grain that 
has previously heated and been cooled; cracked 
grain; grain grown in more northerly (colder) 
latitudes; light (as compared with darkness). 

It is, of course, to be understood that each of 
these conditions acts for the most part within a 
certain limited range and that the reverse condi- 
tion acting alone tends to reduce the rate of 
respiration. The practical application of these 
researches will be obvious to those who handle 
grain. 
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H, TO be in my Dakota 
6) Now that sunflowers are in bloom, Ss : — , vee || “— 
Far away from crowded pavements, oe ee / = Se We ites ee erenn cits Recreate ; 3 ~ 
Brick and mortar, pench and loom; : . Pee Sea Red Sav 
Sunlit days and threshers humming, _ to 3 0 hte te AN, said Old | 
Starry nights, and crickets strumming, Naat fea eames: wee Mills, “a: 
Ever drumming: You'll be coming Glint of gold on distant homesteads, millin’ bt 
Back to God’s own land again! Red barns scattered o’er the plain, account t 
Tractors, teams and men at labor other bir 
. te) Garnering that golden grain; he was &« 
PS Ip- Yellow flowers around us flaming,— ‘om what 
—_£ . . . 
Stale and stuffy seems the city, Piled up stakes of giants ——- competiti 
Such a rare and rosy morn, Red gold prairie—all proclaiming me a cha: 
p , We're in God’s own land again! 
When I might be in Dakota 8 way I le 
’Mid the wheat fields and the corn; land wh 
Tern and teal on slough and river, clearin’ 1 
Bittern in the reeds aquiver— Milbank, Waubay, Webster, thing all. 
What’s the use, let’s start the Groton, barrel 
flivver Swinging on through Aber 
Back to God’s own land again! sia deen; 
“le tg Purple distance, blue horizons, 
ETT Remy. Gold, and still more gold, be 
tween; 
Round us yellow-heads are wheeling, 
f » » wi : : } Through the reeds the bittern stealing— 
} Through Wisconsin, Minnesota ; Throbbing pulses set me reeling: 









Silver are their lakes and streams, 


God’s own land, and back again! 
But it’s gold in my Dakota, 














>< Golden land of olden dreams— 
Xs Dreams that send the fancy winging 

= Swifter than this car is bringing — i and in smear 

Hearts aglow, atune and untiowers everywhere abloom, j 

—=Grerv= Pre. te Far away from city sidewalks i 
ANAS Te Back to God’s own land And the factory’s murky plume; AS! 
again! Sunlit days, and threshers humming, i . 
ae 7 >in Starlit nights and crickets drumming: : a. 
at “a nes oe ies We all knew that you’d be coming ; it is to 
ett‘ de Back to God’s own land again! appeal to m 
ee a forward its 1 
tions of bak 


Back across the rolling prairie, 
Checkerboards of verdant corn, 
Golden wheat and yellowing barley 
Ready for the harvest morn— 
See the gophers rush and scurry, 
Furry bosoms too, aflurry, 
Catch our spirit as we hurry 
Back to God’s own land again! 
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My Dakota, you have something 

Never shown on map or chart, 

Seldom mentioned by the trader, 

For it’s priceless on the mart; 

Peace, o’er all a landscape 

dwelling, 

Beauty, that is worth the telling, 
Magic, wayward steps compelling 
Back to God’s own land again! 


Oil and gas, a can of water, 
Khaki shirts, a scuffy grip; 
The trail for Yellowstone will take us 
Westward ho! a speedy trip; 
And then ahead the trail a-winding, 
*Neath our wheels the gravel grind- 
ing, 
Ere we know it we'll be finding 
Je’re in God’s own land again. 
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“Red Sawyer was down here the other day,” 
said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “‘an’ while we was gassin’ about the 
millin’ business he let out that, takin’ into 
account how Peg Leg Green an’ a lot of these 
other birds up the crick was actin’, he allowed 
he was goin’ to cut loose on prices an’ show 
‘em what a good hand he was at dishin’ out 
competition. ‘Well,’ I says, when he give 
me a chanct, ‘mebby that’s all right; but the 
way I look at it is that, seein’ the open- 
land wheat’s powerful light an’ that the 
clearin’ wheat ain’t much better, the best 
thing all of us can do is to try to make every 

barrel count for puttin’ a little somethin’ 
_—) in the till. I’ve saw times,’ 
o> ) he -I says, ‘when I 
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14 i), away tryin’ to prove to 
somebody how good I am at hell-raisin’.’ ”’ 
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ASSOCIATION MENDICANTS 
a. Associated Bakers of Illinois is the latest, and, 
it is to be hoped, the last, bakers’ association to 
appeal to millers for donations to assist in carrying 
forward its work. A few years ago certain organiza- 
tions of bakers in the South were the principal ex- 
ponents of the idea of asking millers to pay their 
operating expenses, but these organizations have ap- 
parently regained their self-respect and have not re- 
cently been heard from. It is doubly unfortunate that 
the idea of inviting allied industries to make “sub- 
stantial contributions” to their association funds should 
blossom anew in a state where the baking industry is 
as well established, sound and generally prosperous 
as it is in the state of Illinois. 

In earlier times, trade associations were prone to 
regard all who had money as fair victims in the merry 
game of panhandling for funds to carry forward 
more or less worthy causes. Millers themselves were 
not immune to the arguments of the shake-down ex- 
perts who advanced the opinion that, since representa- 
tives of allied industries principally profited from con- 
ventions, it was fitting and proper that they should pay 
the bill. As a result, manufacturers of machinery, 
bags and other mill supplies, and companies engaged 
in insuring and rendering other services to flour mill- 
ers, were gently but firmly permitted to pay the piper 
when millers forgathered to while the hours away 
with oratory, song and feasting. In time, however, 
millers came to learn that acceptance of such charity 
was at best a cheap kind of business, and for many 
years they have adhered rigidly to the sound and self- 
respecting principle of paying their own bills and 
thereby incurring obligation to none. 

It is to the credit of the national organizations of 
the baking industry and to that of most of the state 
and regional associations that, they have adopted the 
same worthy practice. It is only in an occasional 
instance that the cheap scheme of raising money 
through donations from “allied industries” is under- 
taken. Unfortunately, when such an appeal is made to 
millers and others whose business it is to seek the favor 
of bakers, it is impossible to escape the imputation of 
simple sandbagging. The excellent men who conduct 
the subscription campaigns may do everything possible 
to avoid this construction of their begging letters. 
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Nevertheless, each recipient feels that to turn down 
the plea will be construed as evidence of unfriendli- 
ness, and that it is better to “come through” with a 
subscription check than to incur the risk of antagoniz- 
ing a customer. 

With no lack of friendship for the Associated 
Bakers of Illinois,and for the men who are giving time 
and effort to its activities, The Northwestern Miller 
sincerely hopes that every member of the “allied indus- 
tries” who has been asked to contribute to its support 
will kindly but firmly reply with an emphatic “no.” 
In the end the officers and members of the association 
will come to regard this as a greater evidence of their 
good will and friendship than would be the sending 
of a “substantial contribution.” No association can 
succeed in its field of endeavor unless and until it first 
succeeds in establishing its own self-respect; and the 
first and fundamental principle of self-respect is to 
pay one’s own way in the world. 





CHEAP FLOUR AND POOR FLOUR 
A MILLER recently returned from an extended visit 

to the trade in the Southeast says that he never 
before saw and heard of so much poor flour. “It is 
not,” he says, “the result of milling poor wheat, for 
every part of the country has a crop of fully normal, 
probably even better than normal, quality. It is simply 
the result of poor milling, of cutting and stuffing 
grades, of selling cheaply and then trying to squeeze 
a profit out of*a bad sale by making flour to fit the 
price. Of course, there are always some millers who 
believe this practice pays; but this year the number 
has apparently increased, and wherever I went I heard 
complaints about flour.” 

It may be that this miller merely had the bad luck 
to hear of an unusual number of cases, although the 
total number is not greater than normal. On the other 
hand, it is entirely possible that the present period of 
low prices, yielding millers twenty to twenty-five cents 
per barrel relatively less than last year, is tempting 
some of them to try to help themselves to a profit by 
the old and vicious practice of grade cutting, lowered 
yields and whittling the point too fine in the matter of 
wheat buying. If this is true it is certain, in the end, 
to add to the misfortunes of the millers who attempt it. 

There is no practice in milling which so surely 
brings its own punishment as that of making the flour 
to fit the price. Some millers, indeed, seem able to 
postpone for a long time the day of reckoning, but 
inevitably the miserable business of seeking new cus- 
tomers to replace those lost must come to an end, and 
not infrequently the miller pays with his business life. 
Everywhere in the country are idle and abandoned 
flour mills, once profitably operated, but come at last 
to disaster through mismanagement, one factor of 
which almost always is the intentional production of 
poor flour in the effort to make an additional profit. 

In spite of this there are always those who believe 
they can make the game pay, and always buyers who 
are willing to play it with them. Cheap and yet 
cheaper prices, the hope of getting something for 
nothing, are the inducement. Sales are effected, the 
buyer finds too late that his bargain is an expensive 
one, the miller abuses the buyer and his own ill for- 
tune—and both get exactly what they deserve. Cheap 
flour is almost invariably poor flour, and the miller who 
makes and sells it is equaled in foolishness only by the 
baker or distributor who buys it. 





PRODUCTION NOT PROFIT 

EFERRING to recent comment on this page on 

' the current situation in flour milling, with especial 
emphasis on the prospect for a reduction in flour pro- 
duction this year, a miller writes to say that his com- 
pany has definitely closed one of its plants and will 
make no great effort to run the other to full capacity. 
This action is taken, not only in the interest of op- 
erating economy, but to adjust its flour output to 
conditions as the owners interpret them. 

“Many mills in central states,” the writer continues, 
“have not attempted to run more than half time for 
the past three or four years. One miller told me 
recently that he is undertaking to operate but eleven 
hundred of his twenty-five hundred barrels capacity, 
and that for six months past even that unit has been 
running only part time. I believe that in this action 
lies the solution of the present problem of flour mill- 
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ing. For ourselves, we believe we will make more 
money with the single unit than we would by under- 
taking to keep both plants going.” 

Sound doctrine without a doubt, not only for this 
year with its limited wheat crop and probable severe 
reduction in export outlet, but for every year in future. 
The theory that it is only by maximum activity that a 
flour mill can be made to earn a profit has long been 
on the wane, and doubtless will soon be entirely 
abandoned, It is, of course, true that a high rate of 
production materially reduces operating cost per bar- 
rel, but if this high rate has to be secured at the 
expense of realized prices, the value of the economy 
is lost. It does not make any difference how cheaply 
flour, or any other commodity, can be produced unless 
it can be sold at a margin of profit over that cost. 

Heretofore, it has been the practice of an undoubt- 
ed majority of millers to base cost on theoretical full- 
time operation, although few of them ever produce at 
that rate for more than a few months of each year. 
Naturally, with a cost factor predicated on maximum 
production, it has been necessary for sales departments 
to work under pressure, and finally to take orders 
wholly for the sake of “volume,” regardless of the 
amount of conversion contained in the price. It is this 
“volume” business which has made milling at times so 
unsatisfactory. 

Part-time operation voluntarily undertaken is a 
credit to the miller, Full-time production, when gained 
at the expense of a fair price, harms the entire indus- 
try, and the miller who practices it most of all. 





WHITE AND BROWN BREADS 
LSEWHERE in this issue is printed the full text 
of a special article on the food value and digesti- 

bility of white and brown breads, written by Professor 
Harry Snyder, of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., and 
being distributed in small pamphlet form by that com- 
pany. While presented only as a brief summary of 
the vast amount of scientific data on the subject, it 
contains the essential truths about the relative merits 
of bread made from white and from whole wheat or 
graham flours. Every miller and baker and all others 
interested in flour and its baked products should 
read it. 

There undoubtedly is a place in the human diet for 
whole wheat foods, but it is largely, if not wholly, 
limited to its value as a corrective rather than as a 
food. Whoever eats the whole product of wheat eats 
white flour. The difference is merely that along with 
the white flour part of the wheat berry he eats also 
the coarser portions, largely indigestible but perform- 
ing certain useful functions in the digestive tract. 

The trouble with the exponents of whole wheat 
bread is that they must needs condemn all other bread. 
Furthermore, the statements derogatory to white flour 
and white bread are often incorrect, not infrequently 
plainly untruthful. Millers and bakers can, if they 
will, do much to disprove these attacks on the merits 
of their products. Professor Snyder’s text is authori- 
tative, and whatever he says may be quoted without 
fear of successful contradiction. 





THE GERMAN TARIFF 
ECENT advices from Germany indicate that the 
new tariffs, including the high duty on grain and 
the probably prohibitive one on wheat flour, were 
adopted only after stormy scenes in the Reichstag. 
Herr Luther, in proposing the new tax measure, 
was frank in stating that the exact effect of the higher 
tariff on domestic prices could not be predetermined. 
He admitted that large sections of the population were 
suffering as the result of the high cost of living, but, 
with nearly every country in Europe striving to up- 
build its own industries through high rates of duty 
on imports, he saw no other course open to Germany. 
There is, of course, little ground to question the 
truth of this as a general statement. It is, however, 
difficult to see just how it applies to the imposition of 
heavy duties on the primary food, and even more dif-° 
ficult to accept it as justifying so gross a discrimina- 
tion against flour and in favor of wheat. Obviously, 
this is wholly in the interest of German millers, but 
equally obviously the people will find it a heavy price 
to pay for the presumed future prosperity of the 
country’s milling industry. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Aug. 30 Sept. 1 
Aug.’29 Aug. 22 1924 1923 








Minneapolis ...261,305 228,524 273,924 298,060 
Gt. FO) cc cccs 10,582 12,880 9,352 12,965 
Duluth-Superior 17,300 14,490 23,435 22,790 
Milwaukee .... 6,500 6,400 4,000 2,800 

ee 295,687 262,294 310,711 336.615 


Outside mills*..173,794 212,229 247,025 213,268 





Ag’gaté spre. 469,481 474,523 557,736 549,883 


St. Louis 32,800 26,400 29,600 48,200 
St. Louist ..... 42,600 45,100 60,300 38,400 
Buffalo . 200,872 185,154 140,001 103,450 





Chicago ....... 36,000 36,000 38,000 30,000 
Kansas City. ..115,694 119,316 122,341 136,725 
Kansas Cityt. .308,144 306,509 401,536 335,725 
Omaha ....... 20,647 22,675 21,802 20,100 
St. Joseph . 26,088 28,079 40,938 24,215 


Salina ........ 25,578 23,225 34,113 20,260 
Wichita ....... $2,216 23,706 49,747 43,725 
Toledo ........ 37,200 40,500 45,000 44,400 
Toledof ......- 88,695 80,450 107,555 113,050 

13,915 10,550 


Indianapolis 
Nashville**® ... ....-. 173,220 113,975 116,405 
Portland, Oreg. 21,016 20,139 42,685 22,505 
ae 30,779 30,102 28,415 43,890 
WAGGA cccecce 28,450 21,558 6,126 25,645 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Aug. 30 Sept. 1 
Aug. 29 Aug. 22 1924 1924 
50 44 





Minneapolis ...... 50 53 
BE. PAE) sccevcess 48 59 43°. 54 
Duluth-Superior .. 47 39 63 62 
Milwaukee ...... 54 53 34 23 
Outside mills* ... 54 54 61 59 

Average spring. 51 48 56 55 
Bh, TOG cccccccvs 61 41 46 95 
ie BONNE accccces 49 52 69 50 
Buffalo A 84 78 73 62 
CMSORMO .ccses -- 90 90 95 75 
Kansas City ..... 76 78 82 90 
Kansas Cityt .... 55 55 78 65 
CD a eecpedtece 75 82 87 87 
St. Joseph .......-55 59 86 51 
EEE EEE 55 50 74 44 
WRHR cccccccce 49 36 77 67 
ED ci ceveesens 75 84 91 93 
TROEOE cccewcsecs 73 76 76 77 
Indianapolis ..... se os 69 46 
Nashville**® ...... o% 72 66 74 
Portland, Oregon. 33 32 69. 36 
BOMREID ccccccetves 58 57 53 83 
FRCOMA .cccccdes 50 38 10 45 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour mdde by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Aug. 29, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ..3,074 65 277 3 
Boston ..... 5 1 71 2 re 
Buffalo .....1,179 385 1,705 950 100 
Afloat .... 813 227 231 eee 745 
Chicago ....5,283 2,650 11,526 2,244 325 
Detroit ..... 210 20 28 25 wb 
Duluth ,.... 2,737 4,007 632 1,123 
Galveston... 363 eee oop 10 wey 
Indianapolis. 700 349 588 1 


Kan. City...4,432 1,020 4,340 80 57 
Milwaukee... 135 105 966 8 

Mpls. ...... 1,783 87 17,926 450 303 
N. Orleans... 491 170 44 ase 














Newp. News ... ee 32 eve eee 
New York... 199 41 1,107 18 203 
Omaha ..... 1,513 199 3,239 33 31 
Peoria ..... 3 23 «1,346 eee © ose 
Philadelphia. 932 32 469 5 6 
Sioux City.. 92 74 516 eee 10 
St. Joseph. .1,460 214 32 5 3 
St. Louis ...2,435 828 1,018 18 36 
Toledo ..... 706 117 788 4 2 
Wichita ....2,447 eee 90 whe 
Canal ...... 676 202 eee 194 
Lakes ...... 268 225 361 one 

Totals ..32,566 6,524 50,706 4,542 3,356 


Last year..69,119 5,070 11,403 15,279 854 

Increases: Corn, 1,266,000 bus; oats, 6,- 
884,000; rye, 176,000; barley, 1,122,000. De- 
creases: Wheat, 557,000 bus. 
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Domestic Demand.—Last week’s break in wheat stimulated flour buying, and 
reports of good business are general from the principal milling centers. Buy- 
ing, however, was largely in small lots for 60- to 90-day shipment. The decline 
in wheat appeared to encourage buyers in the belief that 
lower figures were imminent. Mills in the Northwest re- 
port active bookings, some to cover an extensive period. 
Pacific Coast mills have had a good market recently in the 
Middle WeSt and the Southeast, and expect a good outlet 
there throughout the crop year, due to the shortage of soft 
wheat. 

Export Trade.—There is active inquiry from abroad, 
but little business is being done. European offers are out 
of line with American mill prices. Similar complaint is made by Canadian mills. 
The supply of clears is low, due to small demand for short patents. Pacific 
Coast prices are too high for oriental buyers, but some flour is going from that 
section to South America and the Philippines. A good deal of flour appears to 
be moving from Canada on old export contracts, principally to the Continent. 

Wheat.—Movement of the new spring wheat crop gained rapidly last week, 
and cumulative weakness in futures brought a net decline of 67%,@7%c on the 
Minneapolis market. Chicago futures showed even greater weakness, declining 
6%@9%4c. Winnipeg was off 7142@8%c. At the beginning of this week there 
was a slight bulge at Minneapolis, but weakness at Chicago and Winnipeg 
dragged the market down on a late break. The Minneapolis September option 
closed on Tuesday, Sept. 1, about 4c under the previous Tuesday. 

Flour Prices.—Flour prices have followed the downward course of wheat 
during the past week, the net decline in the seven days ending Tuesday, Sept. 1, 
being 20@40c bbl. 

Production.—There was a general increase in production last week, averag- 
ing about 3 per cent in the principal milling areas. Spring wheat mills of the 
Northwest gained 3 points, mills of the St. Louis district 3 points, mills of the 
Southwest 1 point, mills of Buffalo 6 points, mills of the Pacific Coast 5 points. 
Central and southeastern states mills lost 3 points. Shipping instructions gen- 
erally are satisfactory. 

Millfeed.—The millfeed market is dull, though prices remain generally firm, 
owing to small supplies. Middlings are unusually strong at $8@10 premium 
over bran. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., Sept. 1.—(Special Cable)—Forward business is at a complete 
standstill. Business is impossible unless mills can make lower offers, as home 
mills are making very cheap prices for future delivery. Strong flours are very 
scarce. Mills offer Canadian top patents at 47s 6d ($8.06 bbl), c.i.f., Septem- 
ber, 45s ($7.64 bbl) October, 44s ($7.47 bbl) November, and exports at 45s 
($7.64 bbl) September, 42s 6d ($7.21 bbl) October, and 41s 6d ($7.04 bbl) No- 
vember. There are no Kansas or Minnesota offers. Australians are at 44s 6d 
($7.55 bbl), spot. American low grade is quoted at 29s ($4.92 bbl), and Argentine 
25s ($4.25 bbl). Home milled straight run is selling equal to 43s 6d ($7.38 bbl), 
c.i.f., September, 42s 6d ($7.21 bbl) October, and 41s 6d ($7.04 bbl) November. 

Hamburg.—There is fair inquiry for spot flour free of duty, stocks of which 
show a considerable decrease. Several lots of Canadian flour have been sold for 
October shipment, owing to the relatively cheap price. Mills offer Kansas patents 
at $9.10@9.30 per 100 kilos ($8.10@8.29 bbl) September, $8.75@8.90 ($7.80@7.93 
bbl) October, and $8.40@8.70 ($7.48@7.75 bbl) November. Manitobas for Sep- 
tember are quoted at $9.25@9.30 ($8.24@8.29 bbl), October $8.75@8.90 ($7.80@ 
7.93 bbl), and November $8.50@8.70 ($7.57@7.75 bbl). English Manitobas, 38s 
per 100 kilos ($8.21 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—There is only a hand-to mouth demand. Canadian exports are 
$9.90 per 100 kilos ($8.82 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Flour demand is quiet. Mills offer Kansas patents at $9.50 per 
100 kilos, straights at $9 and Canadian exports at $8.50@8.75. Home milled is 
Selling at equal to $8.50, delivered. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Survey of the Crops 


Private spring wheat crop estimates issued on Sept. 1 were less bearish than 
had been expected, and showed little variation from the Aug. 1 government fig- 
ures. The estimates ranged from 257,000,000 to 276,000,000 bus, two being at ap- 
proximately the low end of the bracket. The Aug. 1 government estimate was 
263,000,000 bus. Dry weather has continued in the Northwest. Temperatures 
have been high, but conditions generally have been very favorable for both har- 
vesting and threshing. Late crops in Canada have been much improved by re- 
cent rains, and no frost damage has been reported. An official report indicates 
an output of 664,000,000 bus wheat‘in Russia, compared with 808,000,000 pro- 
duced in 1913, though these figures inspire considerable doubt. French reports 
continue pessimistic, more rain having fallen. Growing conditions in the Argen- 
tine are considered good. 
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Closing prices of grain futures at lea ng 
option markets, in cents per bu: 
WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug Sept Dec Sept. Dee, 
Be cccecs 156% 155% 154% \, 
Tene es 157 156% 155% 156% 
_, ere 155% 155% 154% 155% 
rs 154 153% 152% \y 
ee 154 153% 151% 
Sept. 
Beweeqes 154% 152% 151% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. 2, 
BSoccece 156% 153% 158% 1 
SR ccece 156% 155 159% % 
. ere 155% 154% 158% 116% 
BO. cccee 154% 152% 158 % 155% 
BB ecsace 153% 152% 158 
Sept. 
Baaeseas 153% 151% 158% 15% 
Winnipeg Duluth du-um 
Aug. ct. Dec. Sept. lee 
BE. ccces 140% 136% 136% 3 
BT cccce 142% 139 137% y 
Wo ccces 140% 137% 136% 1 
Be rcoses 138% 134% 134% ! 
, eee 136% 133% 133% \% 
Sept 
er 134% 131% 132% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas ( ty 
Sept. Dec. Sept. c 
94% 815% 86% ) 
94% 82 87% 1 
92% 82% 86 g1 
92% 82% 85% 8% 
91% 82% 84% 8% 
92% 83% 85% 93, 
OATS 
Chicago Minnea); lis 
Aug Sept. Dec Sept. ec. 
— eee 37% 41% 85% 7% 
Bievecee 38% 41% 35% 7% 
Bacsveve 38% 42 36% 8% 
- ee 38% 41% 36 8 
Shee cts 37% 41% 34% 7% 
Sept 
Bxsneess 381% 44% 85% 1% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneap. lis 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Tee. 
9G 2.00 a0: 96% 101 92% ) 
ee 96% 101% 92% 1 
Bude cee 95% 100 92% 1 
Baveve 91% 97% 89 5 
re 88% 95 86% % 
Sept. 
err 88% 94% 85% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dee 
Sivcaeas 247% 248% 254% 215% 
Be cevese 247% 24914 252% 2 ‘ 
Servcees 247% 249% 252 2h1% 
eee 246% 249% 250% 2 
— SS 248 251 250% 2 ‘ 
Sept 
Rex canes 252 255 256 25 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futu: °s 
per 100 Ibs: 


Oct. Dec 
Aug. lls 2%da 10s 7.4 
Aug. lls 2%da 10s 7.4 
Aug lls 1%d 10s 7:'.4 
Aug lls 1%da 10s 7 4 
Aug 10s10%d 10s 5:4 
Sept. 10s11%d 10s 6'.4 








0. W. HALL WILL JOIN 
SOUTHWESTERN MILLING C0. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 1.—(Speci.! 
Telegram)—O. W. Hall, formerly «4 
member of the technical staff of tic 
American Institute of Baking, Chicag », 
and more recently with the Liberty Yea + 
Corporation, New York, has resign: 
from the latter organization to becon 
associated with the Southwestern Milli 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, in its bakers’ sal: 
and service department. He will mal 
his headquarters in Kansas City, but wi 
spend much of his time traveling in den 
onstration and advisory work. Mr. Ha 
has become well known to bakers in man 
parts of the country through speech« 
at conventions made while he was wit 
the institute. Harvey E. Yanm!s. 








Flour -quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 1. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
Unless otherwise noted, 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 

Spring first patent ........... $8.10@ 8.65 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.85@ 8.35 
Spring first clear ............ 7.10@ 7.60 
Hard winter short patent ..... 8.00@ 8.60 
Hard winter straight ......... 7.60@ 8.15 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.80@ 7.25 
Soft winter short patent...... 7.95@ 8.35 
Soft winter straight .......... 7 se 8.00 
Soft winter first clear......... é 

Rye flour, white ...... oe ey 5.15@ 5.30 
CR ae 4.50@ 4.70 

Family patent 
San Francisco...$....@9.30 


*Includes near-by straights. 






tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. Al! 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$8.55@ 9.00 $....@. $8.55@ 8.85 $9.00@ 9.15 $9.25@ 9.50 $8.75@ 9.00 $9.00@ 9.25 $9.60@ 9.90 $8.50@ 8.85 $9.50 @10.0' 
8.35@ 8.60 re. er 8.20@ 8.50 8.60@ 8.75 8.25@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.60 8.20@ 8.50 ro Oe 
7.10@ 7.30 re Sree 7.10@ 7.60 -++@ 7.85 7.75@ 8.00 cece @oces 8.00@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.15 wre, FF tio@ 
ae ais’ 7.80@ 8.70 8.00@ 8.45 9.00@ 9.10 8.75@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.25 8.25@ 9.30 8.60@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.2 
a ie 7.00@ 7.90 7.30@ 7.80 8.40@ 8.50 8.35@ 8.75 8.25@ 8.50 8.50@ 8.75 08 ets eee 8.25@ 8 TT 
re Pe 6.40@ 6.90 6.45@ 6.95 o oo adee 6006 sess coee® cone @eces ee a eee A ry wee 
oo @.. « CH 8.00@ 8.50 --@ 8.60 TTT). TTT 7.10@ 7.60 ee even 8.30@ 9.25 8.50@ 8.75 9.75 @10.15 
, fe oo @e. 7.50 7.90 -@ 8.00 7.25@ 17.75 *6.40@ 6.65 *7.00@ 7.75 8.00@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.50 
Sas ae o's oc@ed 6.80 7.10 0 0s Baeae red ree ++ @ aeeele vece 7.50@ 7.85 fodeGpas 7.25@ 7.50 
4.90@ 5.00 --@.. = ay 5. 80@ 5.90 6.00@ 6.50 5.50@ 5.75 6.30@ 6.55 5.75@ 6.10 --@. 
4.35@ 4.40 re. Pe «exe's -+-@ 5.35 es Fe 4.50@ 4.75 cacets ene 4.90@ 4.95 -@. -@.... 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
$7.50@7.75 ot Per $8.70 @8.80 $10.00@ 10.25 $9.50@9.75 
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WHEAT YIELDS SHOW 
SPOTTED CONDITIONS 


Dry Weather Is Favorable to Both Harvest- 
ing and Threshing—High Protein Con- 
tent Is General—Corn Has Suffered 


MInNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Except for some 
rain in restricted territory, the extremely 
dry weather of a week ago has continued 
throughout this week, according to the 
most recent crop report of the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., Minneapolis. Tempera- 
tures have been high, but conditions have 
been very favorable for both harvesting 
and threshing. 

The spotted condition of the spring 
wheat makes it most difficult to estimate. 
As the threshing returns are received, 
yields vary from 4 to 25 bus per acre in 
the same district, and the weight from 
44 to 60 Ibs bu. The tests of new spring 
wheat also show unevenness, but general- 
ly the crop is high in protein and quality. 

Durum wheat is more uniform than 
spring, although a considerable percent- 
age of the crop will be fairly light in 
weight. 

There seems to be a general impression 
that farmers contemplate holding as 
muc’: of their wheat as possible. 
rn has suffered severely in parts of 
South Dakota and western Minnesota. 
In some districts there have been no 
rains for a number of weeks, and farmers 
are cutting their corn for feed. Since the 
government report of Aug. 1 there has 
bee: considerable deterioration in the 
conition of corn, and the crop will be 
matcrially under the earlier estimates. 
There are some sections in Minnesota and 
Sou! Dakota where it shows a very good 
condition, and with favorable weather 
will be out of danger from frost within 
three weeks. 





~ 


Rains Fall in Oregon 
RTLAND, Orecon.—Little small grain 
remuins to be harvested in Oregon, and 
threshing is well advanced. Recent rains 
caused some delay in threshing, but it is 
thouzht to have done little damage. Corn 
was somewhat improved by the rain, but 
in ‘he eastern counties it has suffered 
slight damage from frost. Plowing for 
winter wheat has been facilitated by the 
rain, but in most sections more is needed. 


_ 


Drouth Causes Heavy Loss in Virginia 

Norrotk, Va.—Crops throughout Vir- 
ginia are suffering from the most severe 
drouth in the history of the Old Domin- 
ion. It has been variously estimated that 
the loss to farmers will range from $25,- 
000.000 to $40,000,000 as-a result of the 
lack of rain. ; 


Wheat Acreage Depends on Cotton 

Oxtanoma City, Oxta.—Early re- 
ports of breaking indicate that the Okla- 
homa wheat acreage will be considerably 
increased this fall, but the percentage of 
increase depends largely on the yield and 
price of cotton. The latter product has 
invaded every county of the wheat belt 
of Oklahoma and Texas, and in many 
ane is a better paying crop than 
wheat. 


Millers Urge Heavy Acreage 

Oxtanoma City, Oxta.—Millers in 
Texas and Arkansas are urging farmers 
in their territories materially to increase 
the acreage planted to wheat this fall. 
Millers and grain dealers are aiding their 
campaign by offering good seed wheat 
at cost. The difficulty which millers in 
those states are having in obtaining their 
supplies this year is largely responsible 
for the movement. 


Severe Drouth in Tennessee 
Nasnvitte, Tenn.—Tennessee is hav- 
ing the severest drouth experienced for 
more than 50 years. The loss thereby is 
causing alarm to agricultural officials and 
farmers. The corn crop has Been severe- 
ly damaged, and other heavy losses are 
resulting. Cotton is not reported great- 
ly damaged, but pastures are completely 
parched. The water supply of a number 
of towns is short. : 


Rain Retards European Harvest 
LiverPoot, Enc., Aug. 12—The wheat 
crop in all countries in western and 
northwestern Europe was full of promise 
until a few weeks ago. The weather, 





WHEAT OF HIGH QUALITY 


The quality and strength of the 
new spring wheat crop is now an 
assured fact, and the flour made 
from it has excellent baking quali- 
ties. The protein content of the 
new wheat continues to run high, 
and the test weight is higher than 
had previously been expected. 

From a milling standpoint, the 
Northwest has an _ exceptionally 
valuable crop this year. The ce- 
real chemist of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College reports that 
275 samples of wheat sent in from 
various parts of the state averaged 
over 12 per cent protein, and the 
test weight about 59 lbs. Some 
samples showed protein content of 
over 18 per cent. 











while not really injurious, is sufficiently 
unsettled to delay the harvest, and a large 
proportion of the quantity gathered is 
too soft to make a desirable grist. It 
thérefore seems possible that millers will 
have to buy a good deal of dry foreign 
wheat during the next month or two. 


Excellent Prospects in Australia 
San Francisco, Car.—Cable advices 
received from Sidney, New South Wales, 
report that the wheat prospects in west- 
ern and southwestern districts were 
never better, while there is prospect of a 
fair harvest in the northwestern section. 





PURITY BAKERIES WILL 
NOT BUY SCHULZE CO. 


M. L. Molan, vice president Purity 
Bakeries Corporation, wires from New 
York to state that the deal whereby the 
Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, was to be 
purchased by the Purity company, has 
been abandoned. 





TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
TO BE SHIPPED TO PANAMA 


The Panama Railroad Co. invites ten- 
ders for the supply of 1,500 bbls hard 
wheat flour, to be submitted by Sept. 9. 
Bids are requested covering delivery free 
of all charges at Cristobal. The flour 
must be a 95 per cent hard wheat flour, 
and be inclosed in new sacks or barrels of 
196 lbs. 

Delivery must be in time to connect 
with a New Orleans sailing of Sept. 30 
or a New York sailing of Sept. 26, ten- 
ders specifying from which port ship- 
ment will be made. Bidders should name 
the brand for which they are quoting, and 
the successful bidder will be required to 
mark the name of the brand on each pack- 
age. 

The right is reserved to accept any 
bid in part and to increase by 10 per 
cent or decrease by 20 per cent the quan- 
tities awarded. Tenders will be received 
at the office of the commissary purchasing 
agent Panama Railroad Co., 24 State 
Street, New York. 





NEW INDIANA MILLING COMPANY 


Evansvitte, Inp.—The Jasper (Ind.) 
Roller Milling Co. has been incorporated, 
with $20,000 capital, to take over the 
Eckert mill, situated on the Patoka Riv- 
er, and which will be run by waterpower 
as soon as an old dam is put in condition. 

The new officers are A. W. Eckert, 
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president; John Gerber, vice president; 
Frank Seibert, secretary; Louis J. Eck- 
stein, treasurer; Christopher Keller, gen- 
eral manager. The new company will do 
a general milling business, making estab- 
lished brands of flour. 





United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): , 


c——000’s omitted———,, Per ct. 








1925— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
GEE. Sapsiorses 775 88 40 
ED eececeses 820 7,070 34 
Me caccocece 690 9,870 24 
BO vevevees 955 8,424 34 
March ......- 1,387 9,961 39 
February .... 936 7,387 36 
January ..... 988 8,484 34 

1924— 

December .... 1,452 17,791 27 
November .... 1,616 27,830 21 
October ...... 1,852 45,128 16 
1,462 $2,662 17 

949 16,835 20 

789 4,048 47 

1,174 4,975 62 

976 2,811 61 

1,038 8,747 56 

1,426 2,958 69 

February 1,539 3,103 69 
January ..... 1,716 4,421 64 

1923— 

December .... 1,789 4,941 62 
November .... 1,778 4,148 67 
October ...... 2,092 9,239 61 
September ... 1,568 15,409 $1 
August ...... 1,273 14,198 29 
EE 0 bedeerese 884 8,843 $1 
DURO - ccccccec 806 9,252 28 
BOO coccgesee 933 9,973 31 
a 1,167 4,943 52 
March ...... 1,430 4,291 60 
February ..... 1,379 6,991 61 
January ..... 1,161 7,296 42 
1922— 
December .... 1,500 9,676 41 
November .... 1,556 10,577 40 
October ...... 1,510 18,282 27 
September ... 1,301 25,987 18 
DEBE coccces 1,169 33,703 14 
GUE ccccviccs 921 14,980 22 
SURO, ccccoece 932 14,006 23 
TE co céedece 1,089 9,366 34 
ARON covesece 1,198 4,856 53 
March ......- 1,495 7,645 47 
February 1,203 5,676 49 
January ..... 1,099 10,038 32 

1921— 

December .... 1,014 10,451 30 
November .... 1,246 13,956 29 
October ...... 1,557 18,206 28 
September ... 1,802 30,842 21 
August ....... 1,873 68,537 13 
GE 0.00600.0,0% 1,238 24,842 19 
SERO ccccccece 1,546 25,235 22 
Ma 1,265 25,932 17 

1,691 17,641 29 

1,370 14,601 30 
February 1,024 18,469 20 
January ..... 1,280 21,345 21 

By calendar years— 

| | Lee ee 6,550 66,483 34 

166,302 80 
98,524 43 
164,692 29 
280,058 20 
218.287 29 
148,086 45 
111,177 47 
106,196 37 
154,050 30 
205,906 26 
173,862 25 
99,509 36 
61,655 44 
32.669 65 
24,257 61 
48,490 47 
92,780 89 
91,384 43 
195,490 24 
78,793 60 
154,951 30 
208,321 25 
293,268 20 
122,431 44 
178,583 38 
34,119 74 
149,831 26 
173,274 29 
259,643 22 
92,394 37 
91,603 36 
30,160 62 
23,729 66 
46.680 47 
66,923 44 
100,371 38 
76,569 48 





*Seven months. 





Commerce, in bushels: 


WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 














Week ending a July 1 to . 

Wheat to— Aug. 22,'°25 Aug. 23,'24 Aug. 15,°25 Aug. 22,'25 Aug. 23, ’°24 
 tosmsccectecnés: eeshes We1,088 - cevcee 399,000 414,000 
United Kingdom ... 288,000 1,060,000 64,000 1,412,000 2,399,000 
Other Europe ...... 954,000 755,000 637,000 4,259,000 4,913,000 
COMAGR cccosccccece 68,000 2,589,000 769,000 2,706,000 7,435,000 
Other countries .... 45,000 15,000 36,000 234,000 652,000 
PORAIS occccscccce *1,355,000 4,620,000 1,506,000" 9,010,000 15,813,000 
Barley coccccccccccese 1,316,000 477,000 1,386,000 5,269,000 2,683,000 
Corn 103,000 101,000 100,000 1,010,000 940,000 
GRAD cc cdccesvesescees 977,000 68,000 701,000 5,568,000 120,000 
Ry Seccececcsoves 35,000 397,000 147,000 4,094,000 1,871,000 


D scee 
*Including via Pacific ports, 112,000 bus. 
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WHEAT CUTTING GENERAL 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


The weather in the three prairie prov- 
inces was somewhat unsettled last week, 
and harvesting operations were delayed 
in some parts on account of rain. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, wheat cutting 
is now general in the West, and with 
favorable weather conditions, threshing 
should soon be well under way. Late 
crops have been much improved by re- 
cent precipitation, and so far no damage 
by frost has been reported. 

In each province, reports indicate that 
wheat will show a wide range as regards 
both yield and quality. This was antici- 
pated, as conditions have been extremely 
mixed during the period of growth. To 
date, the limited samples of wheat tested 
have shown remarkably good milling 
quality. 

Estimates of the ultimate wheat yield 
range from 325,000,000 bus to 400,000,000 
for the prairie provinces, but, until rep- 
resentative threshing returns are avail- 
able, these figures are more or less guess- 
work, 


Eastern Canadian Threshing Returns 

Toronto, Ont.—The farmers of On- 
tario have nearly finished cutting opera- 
tions, and threshing is in full progress, 
Results so far have exceeded expecta- 
tions in many cases. There are numer- 
ous reports showing 40 to 50 bus wheat 
to the acre, and oats will make an equally 
good return. Corn and potatoes will not 
do so well. If current estimates are cor- 
rect there may be 18,000,000 bus winter 
wheat to market. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Sept. 1, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





oe Fr 0m-——— —— _. 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen ,... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp +» 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 avve 
Bergen ...... 27.00 ° - 27,00 
Bordeaux 27.60 .... 27.50 27.50 e00% 
Bremen ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Bristol ...... 20.00 .... «... 20.00 eece 
Cardiff ...... 20.00 .... «s«- 20.00 ones 
Copenhagen... 26,00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Cork ..... «+» 20.00 + 20.00 20.00 Sees 
Danzig ...... 30.00 +. 80:00 
Dublin ...... 20.00 - 20.00 20.00 eeee 
Dundee ..... 22.00 .... 22.00 .... coos 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 eeee 
Gibraltar ...- 40.00 2205 soce cece eeee 
Glasgow ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 one 
Hamburg ... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Havre ..... +» 27.60 .... 27.60 27.60 2080 
Helsingfors... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
| ree 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 oowe 
Lett cccccee 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 “sed 
Liverpool .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
London ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Londonderry. 20.00 co 980.00 eco cose 
Malm6d ...... 9.00 .... 29.00 29.00 oe ae 
Manchester... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Marseilles ... 26.00 .... «seee oes cece 
Newcastle ... 20.00 .... eves 
Oslo eeeeee 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pireus .... 32.60 .... eves 
Rotterdam - 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Southampton. 25.00 .... TTT 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
WOOCtER o20c0e BOBO cice cove aoc eebe 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .. 29.00 29.00 soe 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Aug. 29, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 66 53 12 88 
OBVIES coccccce 97 18 25 ae 
Grain Growers .. 113 152 63 
Fort William ... 68 14 10 oe 
es, aes 0.608026 215 90 24 99 
Northland ...... 192 12 35 es 
Port Arthur .... 13 ee oe es 
Can. Gov't ...... 123 34 26 141 
Sask. Co-op.— 

Nos. 1 and 2.. 176 31 8 120 

© ccccsccece 66 40 6 49 
Private elevators. 1,104 350 154 280 











, | er 2,233 794 263 777 
Year ago ....... 7,505 4,853 256 113 
Receipts ........ 263 149 66 7 
Lake shipments. 1,150 366 30 48 
Rail. shipments... 7 33 5 én 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern... *147 Feed .......... 205 
No. 2 northern.. ie .. Ae 146 
ee 68 ee ee | ere 22 
No. 3 northern. . 93 Others ......... 216 
Bem @ seancvense 177 Private .......-4,408 
eB sgucescccy 73 cantsetutnans 
Pea S cece 256 EE 6 bos bo 0% 2,233 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1C. W...... ft PAP 719 
BO, B Ge: Woes cons CE GE oo ccseces 59 
a We ia ccve | ie Pere 350 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 21 — 
STROOD, 0 egaiee-s.0's 196 TD ctv Seao 794 

*Overshipped. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


VOTE ON CLEARING HOUSE SYSTEM 
IS ORDERED FOR SEPTEMBER 3 





Chicago Board of Trade Directors, Urged by Letter From Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Send Appeal to Membership to Give Directors Power 
to Work Out New System of Clearing Trades 


Curcago, Iu., Sept. 1.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The clearing house committee of 
the Chicago Board of Trade yesterday 
sent to its membership a copy of a let- 
ter, dated Aug. 11, addressed to Frank 
L. Carey, president of the Board of 
Trade, by W. M. Jardine, Secretary of 
Agriculture, in which he expresses regret 
that the board of directors recently 
turned down the proposal to establish a 
modern clearing house system. He also 
mentions that he notices a petition was 
circulated for the submission of this 
question by the directors to the member- 
ship, and that he hoped when this was 
put to a vote it would receive favorable 
consideration. : 

Together with this letter, the commit- 
tee issued a note to the members of the 
board, stressing the importance of the 
question, and intimated that there is a 
grave danger of the complete disruption 
of the exchange system. The Board of 
Trade members will vote on this propo- 
sition on Sept. 3, and a large number will 
come from other markets to cast their 
votes. Under the rules of the Board of 
Trade, they cannot vote by mail or by 
proxy. 

DR. JARDINE’S LETTER 

Secretary Jardine’s letter to Mr. Carey 
reads as follows: “I have read disap- 
pointing reports in the papers that the 
directors of the Chicago Board of Trade 
had turned down the proposal to estab- 
lish a modern clearing house system. Re- 
calling my conversation with you and 
others of this organization, I had hoped 
that, conscious of its responsibility, the 
Board of Trade would promptly adopt 
measures designed for a more effective 
regulation and control of future trading 
than now exists. 

“It is regarded that in the orderly 
marketing of grain there is economic jus- 
tification for the existence of future trad- 
ing markets. It seems to me, however, 
that if the requirements of commerce 
are to be met by present arrangements 
it is imperative that appropriate steps 
should be taken to prevent erratic and 
unwarranted price fluctuations and to 
eliminate overspeculative trading and 
manipulation. I had hoped that in the 
adoption of a clearing house as a pro- 
gressive, up-to-date method of transact- 
ing business, there would be reflected a 
disposition on the part of your organiza- 
tion to consider without delay such ad- 
ditional rules as might be necessary for 
compliance with the spirit of the grain 
futures act. 

“T note that a petition is being circu- 
lated for the submission of this question 
by the directors to the board’s member- 
ship. I trust that. when this matter 
comes to vote, it will receive favorable 
consideration.” 


THE BOARD’S REPLY 


The letter issued by the clearing com- 
mittee, consisting of J. P. Griffin, Joseph 
Simons, Lester Perrin, Royal W. Bell 
and E. Westbrook, reads as follows: “On 
Sept. 3, the members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade will vote upon an 
amendment to the rules which will give 
to the directors power to work out a 
new plan in the method of clearing 
trades. 

“After the adoption of this amend- 
ment, every member who desires to be 
heard, or who has constructive sugges- 
tions to offer, will be given ample oppor- 
tunity to express his views to those 
assigned the task of working out the de- 
tails of a modern clearing house. After 
the plan is formulated, it must still re- 
ceive the approval of the board of direc- 
tors. Obviously the plan must meet with 
general favor before it can be made op- 
erative. 

“It must be remembered that identical- 
ly the same members of the present 
clearing house will be members of the 
proposed new clearing house. Therefore 
it follows that any plan adopted will 
redound to the best interests of the 


trade. In the very remote contingency 
that after being given fair trial the new 
method should prove unsuitable, the di- 
rectors are empowered to authorize the 
return to the present system, or such 
modified or other method as the board 
may select. 

“You are perhaps familiar with the 
grave situation which we face. There is 
danger of a complete disruption of our 
exchange system. Public sentiment de- 
mands a change in the method of clear- 
ing trades. The government has sug- 
gested it, and has expressed disappoint- 
ment over the delay. The inclosed letter 
from Secretary Jardine is self-explana- 
tory. 

“It is the solemn belief of your com- 
mittee that failure to adopt the amend- 
ment next Thursday will prove more dis- 
tressing than any event in the long his- 
tory of the exchange. The time for quib- 
bling is past. Selfish interests and per- 
sonal antagonism must be put aside. 
Every man must rally to the cause if he 
would fight for his‘exchange and for his 
own personal business. This amendment 
should be adopted, not simply by a nar- 
row margin. It should receive such an 
overwhelming vote as to prove to our 
government and to the general public 
that we are deeply sincere in our promise 
to inaugurate restrictive measures. 

“This is the one and only appeal. Vic- 
tory or failure rests with you. Thursday 
is indeed a day of unprecedented impor- 
tance in the history of this exchange.” 

S. O. Werner. 





FINNS MAY PAY FOREIGN 
DRAFTS IN OWN CURRENCY 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian millers are 
being advised that, according to Finnish 
law, flour importers in Finland may pay 
foreign drafts in Finnish currency if 
American dollars or British pounds are 
not available. The rate of exchange is 
to be that ruling at the time. Canadian 
banks are now asking the mills of this 
country for protection against possible 
loss of exchange on Finnish currency so 
deposited against drafts discounted in 
Canada. Apparently, the only thing for 
Canadian flour shippers to do is to obtain 
from Finnish inrporters a guaranty that 
any loss in exchange incurred in this way 
will be made good, 





NEW ORLEANS ADVERTISES ITS PORT 

New Orveans, La.—A model of the 
Port of New Orleans will be displayed 
at the state fairs of Missouri, Oklahoma, 


Texas, Kansas, Nebraska and other 
states. It is believed that this exhibit 
will awaken the people of those states to 
the harm the Interstate G@ommerce Com- 
mission is about to cause this port 
through its ruling that estranges west- 
ern commerce from New Orleans, with 
particular reference to the grain and 
flour movement. The ruling favors Texas 
ports and harms New Orleans, it is as- 
serted by business leaders, who point out 
that, aside from shattering connections 
of long standing, it will cause a hard- 
ship to grain shippers who use Texas 
ports, since those ports are not equipped 
to handle such an immense volume of 
grain. 


DEATH OF C. F. YAEGER 


Member of the Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
Dies Suddenly from Heart Disease— 
Had Diversified Career 


Curcaco, Inu.—Carl F. Yaeger, of the 
Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago, died Aug. 
25 from heart trouble. He had not been 
in good health for some months. Several 
weeks ago his doctors ordered him to 
take a complete rest, and as a resultehe 
entered the Michael Reese Hospital, Chi- 
cago, for treatment and observation. 

The news of Mr. Yaeger’s death came 
as a great shock to his many friends in 
baking and flour circles, as few knew of 
his illness and no one thought that it 
was serious. Mr. Yaeger returned to 
the staff of the Stein-Hall Mfg. Co. last 
January. Prior to that he was with the 
A. C. Krumm & Sons Macaroni Co., 
Philadelphia. He also was at one time 
in the flour business, being connected 
with several important concerns in the 
East. 

He is survived by his widow, his 
father, two brothers and two sisters. The 
funeral service was held on Aug. 28 from 
St. Ambrose Church, interment following 
at Holy Sepulchre Cemetery. The pall- 
bearers were H. N. Weinstein, A. Horn- 
kohl, Charles H. Trupe, Mr. Kenna and 
Victor Marx. 











DEATH OF CANADIAN MILLER 

Toronto, Ont.—News was received in 
Toronto on Aug. 27 of the death of the 
father of J. G. Wolverton, president of 
the newly formed milling firm, the Wol- 
verton Flour Mills Co., St. Mary’s, Ont. 
Mr. Wolverton, Sr., was the founder of 
the milling business known as the Wol- 
verton (Ont.) Milling Co., which his 
son operated in recent years until the 
destruction of the plant by fire some 
time ago, when, owing to changing condi- 
tions, it was not considered advisable to 
rebuild. 

The family founded the village in which 
this business was situated, and which bore 
its name. Mr. Wolverton, Sr., was an 
honored member of the community, and 
was one of the pioneers of that part of 
Ontario. 








Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and calendar years, as offi- 
cially reported, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 





1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 

January ...... 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 1,618 
February ..... 936 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,254 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 
March ........ 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,506 
April ....ceeee 955 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 1,382 
MAY wcccsccces 690 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 
TUNE wcccccees 820 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 
DULY wcccccccs 775 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,253 
August ....... 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 
September .... 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 1,123 
October ...... 1,854 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 “835 
November .... eve 1,615 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 
December ..... eee 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 910 
Totals..... *6,551 15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 


13,896 17,253 14,883 15,798 


16,181 21,651 


24,182 21,880 11,943 15,521 


Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and calendar years, as officially 


reported, in bushels of 60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 








1926 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 

January ...... 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,038. 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 
February ..... 7,387 3,103 5,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 65,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 
March ........ 9,961 2,949 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 17,294 
APPil ..cccceee 8,424 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 
MAY ceccccccce 9,870 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 14,570 
TUNE wocccccce 7,070 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,802 5,917 
TULF wecccsecee 5,288 4,05 8,852 14,980 24,842 23,838 5,834 225 5,059 7,325 
August ... +++ 16,835 14,198 33,703 58,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 5,170 11,602 
September 82,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 
October ...... 45,112 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 5,416 11,954 
November .... 27,838. 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 
December ..... 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 
Totals.... *56,484 166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,059 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in 


bushels (000’s omitted): 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
195,490 78,793 164,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 34,119 149,831 173,274 


*Seven months. 


—_——— + 
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DOCKAGE LOSS TO BE 
SHOWN IN FAIR EXHIBIT 


In a little workshop on University 
Avenue four men, a university professor, 
a graduate student and two cabinet mak- 
ers, are creating a visual display of what 
dockage means to the agriculture of the 
Northwest. The display is to be a unit 
of the “weed, breed and feed” exhibit of 
the Northwest Dairy Exposition, at the 
Minnesota state fair, which opens Sept. 5, 

Novel means are being taken to ex- 
press the enormity of the annual loss jn 
northwestern grain receipts caused by 
failure on the part of many grain grow- 
ers to drill clean seed. Graphic illustra- 
tions will show losses resulting from the 
excess cost of freight in transporting the 
foul grain, the excess overhead on the 
threshing bill, the extra cost of binder 
twine, and the additional cost of },an- 
dling weed infested grain at line and ter- 
minal elevators. The estimated anual 
dockage loss to the farmers of the North- 
west is $10,000,000. 

In the display being prepared 5: ft 
of futuristic panels in brilliant cojors 
with figures in bas-relief will illustrate 
the trainload of dockage which arrives 
at Minnesota terminal elevators every 
three days. ; 

Other moving trains will picture one 
day’s dockage at the market. hese 
freight trains will be in actual opera’ ion. 
Along with these graphic illustra ions 
will be displayed samples of clean and 
dirty grain in the shock and after ‘t is 
threshed. Samples of the various spvcies 
of weed pests as they appear in the ‘ield 
will be pictured, so that the practical 
grain farmer will be able to recogniz« the 
particularly harmful types. 

Work on the exhibit is in charge of 
Professor L. B. Bassett, of the divisio. of 


agronomy and farm management at the 
University of Minnesota departmen: of 
agriculture. With him is associated }’ro- 


fessor Andrew Boss, chief of the divi.ion 
and vice director of the University of 
Minnesota Experiment Station. 

Special invitations to view the ex)hibit 
are being extended to line elevators ind 
farmers’ elevators in the Northwest, as 
well as to the entire membership of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce ind 
the Duluth Board of Trade. 

Grain samples are being furnished 
through the co-operation of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. Field 
samples are being gathered by L. E. 
Healy, of Red Lake Falls, in Red Like, 
Pennington and Polk counties, whicre 
weeds are found in profusion. 





FARM WOMEN FORM CLUB 
AT JACKSON MILL SITE 


At the old mill site of Jackson’s Mill, 
the boyhood home of “Stonewall” Jack- 
son, near Weston, W. Va., now used as 
state headquarters for the boys’ and girls’ 
4 H Club, the women of the state gath- 
ered recently and formed an independ- 
ent branch of the farm women’s agricitI- 
tural club. Due to separation from thie 
West Virginia farm bureau, the farm 
women of the state felt it necessary to 
form a club of their own. 





A 


BAKERS URGED TO MAKE MORE CAK! 
San Francisco, Cat.—Dr. H. E. B 

nard, head of the American Institute 

Baking, Chicago, was the guest of hon 

at a luncheon given recently at the P:! 
ace Hotel, San Francisco, and in his ta!k 
he urged the co-operation of bakers, 
millers and allied tradesmen in the dv- 
velopment of the baking industry. [ie 
said that the “bread that bakers ar 
turning out today is very much better :0 
quality than that made only a few yea’s 
ago” and, after explaining that whic 
most bread is now made by bakers, |ic 
suggested that there is opportunity fcr 
them to make more cakes, 88 per cent «f 
these now being made in the home. 


a. 





DEATH OF ALPHONSE PIERRE 

Alphonse Pierre, for 30 years in the 
elevator, flour, feed and grain busines; 
in northeastern Wisconsin, died at hi- 
home in Oconto, Wis., on Aug. 23, age‘! 
61. His first business experience was i’ 
his father’s flour mill at Brussels, Wi: 
From 1886 to 1893 Mr. Pierre was activ 
in the Minneapolis market. 
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September 2, 1925 


BAKERIES MERGED 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


Ten Important Baking Firms Consolidate in 
Western Provinces—Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co. to Have Control 


Winnieec, Man.—The rumor which 
has been going the rounds of the newspa- 
pers for some time regarding a merger 
of bakeries in Canada has been con- 
firmed. Previous reports that the 
merger would affect bakeries in the East 
are proved without foundation, as the 
only firms concerned are situated in the 
West. Negotiations have now been com- 
pleted whereby 10 of the most important 
bakeries in three western provinces will 
be merged under joint control and man- 
agement, 

It is understood that the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, is interested 
in promoting the new company and will 
have control. The firm of Shelly Bros., 
which has plants in Vancouver, Victoria, 
Nanaimo, and New Westminster, is un- 
derstood to be involved in the deal, as 
wel! as other baking concerns in Cal- 
gary, Lethbridge, Edmonton and Moose 
Jaw. The new firm will be called the 
Canadian Bakeries, Ltd. . 

The intention is that each individual 
plant will continue to operate under its 
former management. W. C. Shelly, of 
Shelly Bros., Vancouver, in an interview 
to the press said: “The amalgamation of 
the various interests concerned in the 
merger is in accordance with the tend- 
ency of the times. By this merger we 
hope to facilitate the purchasing power 
of all the plants, and increase efficiency. 
To the degree that organization benefits, 
so will the public benefit.” 

‘‘he plants concerned in the merger are 
at present producing 750,000 loaves of 
bread weekly, whereas their capacity is 
1,000,000. 

Public financing of the company is be- 
ing arranged, and it is probable that its 
stock will come onto the market in a few 
days. It is understood that the compa- 
nies interested in the merger have in- 
vested heavily, taking. an aggregate of 
approximately $1,000,000 worth of stock. 





CANADA BREAD CO. 
HAS SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


Toronto, Ont.—In submitting the 
financial statement for the year ended 
June 30, 1925, of the Canada Bread Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Mark Bredin, president of 
the company, states that new records 
both in the volume of business and in 
the increase of the number of new cus- 
tomers have been made. He points out 
that the business of the Shaw Bread Co., 
Ottawa, has been purchased, thus giving 
the company a strong position in the cap- 
ital city of the dominion. He also men- 
tions an addition to the Winnipeg plant 
at a cost of $150,000. 

The revenue of the company, after al- 
lowing for bond interest, amounted to 
$722,287 for the year. Surplus and re- 
serves are placed at $2,452,683, while the 
balance of the profit and loss account 
on June 80, 1925, showed a credit of 
$1,165,769. 





ASK SUSPENSION OF 
NEW BRAN RAIL RATES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Southwestern 
Millers’ League last week formally asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
either to deny or suspend the tariffs re- 
cently issued by railroads to comply with 
a decision given by the Commission last 
June. It is alleged by C. V. Topping, 
secretary of the league, that the railroads 
resorted to a technicality in order to de- 
feat the purpose of the Commission’s 
decision. 

The case resulted from a plea made by 
the millers for a corn rate instead of a 
wheat rate on shipments of bran from 
southwestern mills into Texas, Louisiana 
and New Mexico. Testimony was pre- 
sented to show that wheat shorts were 
allowed to move under the corn rate, and 
that both bran and shorts are competi- 
tors of corn, rather than of wheat, as a 
feed. The Commission upheld the mill- 
ers in their contention, and ordered the 
reduction to be made. 





The carriers, in their tariffs issued as 
a result of the decision, make the corn 
rate apply only on bran in straight cars 
that have not been given transit privi- 
leges. In doing this they contend that 
nothing was said at the hearing concern- 
ing transit. This is true, according to 
Mr. Topping, as it is not customary for 
the transit question to be involved as a 
special point in the argument of such 
cases. Shorts, it is pointed out, move on 
the corn rate regardless of transit. 

If the new tariffs are allowed to stand, 
the reduction will benefit only a few in- 
terior southwestern mills that do not use 
milling-in-transit privileges. 


LARGE BAKERY PLANT 
PLANNED IN ALBANY 


New York, N. Y.—F. C. Kolb, owner 
of a chain of bakeries in the East, has 
bought a six-acre lot in Albany, N. Y., 
where he intends to erect a $500,000 
plant. This will be the largest of the 
six owned by Mr. Kolb, and will produce 
approximately 75,000 loaves daily, em- 
ploying some 65 men. Construction soon 
will commence, and it is hoped that the 
plant will be in operation by July 1, 
1926. 

An oven of a capacity of 3,000 loaves 
per hour is to be installed, as well as 
five smaller ones with a daily capacity of 
5,000 loaves. The plant will have 70,000 
square feet of floor space, and will be 
two and a half stories high. 

The Kolb company has plants in Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., Reading, Allentown and 
Johnstown, Pa., and Baltimore, Md. Mr. 
Kolb is considering the possibility of 
establishing Albany as the central dis- 
tributing point for all his bakeries, and 
it is probable that all flour now sent by 
rail to Reading from the West will be 
shipped direct by water to Albany. 


MONTANA MILL MAY 
MOVE HEADQUARTERS 


Great Farts, Mont.—An unconfirmed 
report has been gaining headway in Great 
Falls that the general offices of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co. shortly will be 
moved from Lewistown to this city. C. 
R. McClave, president and manager of 
the company, and W. N. Smith, the su- 
perintendent, visited Great Falls last 
week and local papers printed a story to 
the effect that such a change was under 
consideration, but would probably not be 
effected until after the annual meeting 
of the company in October. Officials of 
the company gave no hint that would 
confirm the report. 

The largest of the flour plants owned 
bv this company is located here, others 
being at Lewistown, Bozeman and Har- 
lowton. . Lewistown has been the loca- 
tion of the home office since the company 
was formed. The company is financed 
largely by Montana capital and has 
earned a favorable reputation for its 
product, which, it claims, is due to the 
exceptional quality of Montana wheat. 











PILLSBURY APPOINTS NEW 
MANAGER AT PHILADELPHIA 


Minneapouis, Minn.—W. H. Leeder- 
man, just _appointed manager of the 
Philadelphia branch territory of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
has been with the company for 24 years, 
and in that time has successfully or- 
ganized several of the branch offices and 
has covered most of the eastern and 
southern trade territory. 

In the last year and a half Mr. Leeder- 
man has worked in a general capacity in 
the eastern states out of the general of- 
fice at Buffalo, N. Y. He first became 
associated with the Pillsbury company in 
September, 1901, covering territory su- 
pervised by the Baltimore office. In Sep- 
tember, 1914, an office was established at 
Richmond, Va., of which Mr. Leederman 
became manager. While he was filling 
this position, the Jacksonville, Fla., office 
was opened, and he was given super- 
vision of this branch also. Later he was 
instrumental in opening the branch at 
Memphis, Tenn., and then followed su- 
pervision over subbranches at Atlanta, 
Ga., and at New Orleans. 

He was appointed southern general 
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manager in 1920, and in 1922 he estab- 
lished the company’s office at Dallas, 
Texas. Mr. Leederman has a wide ac- 
quaintance with bakers, jobbers and re- 
tailers. 





TEXAS POOL SEEKS NEW CONTRACTS 

Oxvanoma Crry, Oxita.—A campaign 
for the securing of new five-year pooling 
contracts for the marketing of wheat 
grown in the panhandle and south plains 
areas of Texas and all of New’ Mexico 
is to be started at once by officials of 
the Texas Wheat Growers’ Association. 
This was determined at a recent semi- 
annual meeting of the board of directors 
in Amarillo, although current contracts 
have a year to run. 

It was reported at this meeting that 
the association has 4,000 members and 
that last season it handled over 2,480,000 
bus wheat, or about one fifth of the pro- 
duction of the panhandle and south 
plains. The directors voted to continue 
the association’s storage contracts with 
elevator concerns at Dallas, Fort Worth 
and Sherman. Only a small amount of 
the wheat has been exported this year. 





ONTARIO MILLERS WILL 
DISCUSS FREIGHT RATES 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Millers’ 
Association is to hold its annual meeting 
in Toronto on Sept. 3. A good attend- 
ance is expected, as questions relating to 
railway freight rates in which every On- 
tario winter wheat miller has a vital in- 
terest are to be discussed. In view of 
the fact that the whole freight rate struc- 
ture of Canada is now under revision by 
the board of railway commissioners, any 
action taken at this meeting will have 
unusual significance and will probably 
settle the position of Ontario winter 
wheat mills for some years to come. 

It will be remembered that this asso- 
ciation represents particularly the win- 
ter wheat flour mills of Ontario, and it 
is not to be confused with the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association, which in- 
cludes in its membership the big spring 
wheat mills of all Canada. The Ontario 
concern was incorporated over 30 years 
ago, and has a long and useful record of 
service. 

A pleasing feature of the forthcoming 
meeting will be the presentation of life 
memberships to past presidents W. T. 
Moore, Meaford, H. L. Rice, St. Mary’s, 
and R. A. Thompson, Lynden, and also 
to C. B. Watts, secretary. 


AUSTRALIAN SHIPPING 
TROUBLE CONTINUES 


MevsourneE, Victorta, July 27.—The 
shipping trouble which so hampered the 
export of grain at a critical time last 
season is apparently by no means ‘over. 
There are at present over 70 ships in Aus- 
tralian harbors lying idle. Negotiations 
between ship owners and representatives 
of the men have been going on continu- 
ously, but there is little indication that a 
settlement will be reached. The represen- 
tatives of the men, who would seem deter- 
mined to introduce communistic principles 
into the commonwealth, are determined to 
hold out for the policy of job control. 
The owners, on the other hand, are equal- 
ly determined to keep their vessels out 
of commission so long as such a policy 
exists. 

Public opinion is in favor of the owners, 
and it would appear that the men’s repre- 
sentatives are likely to foul their own 
nests by their bolshevistic attitude, as 
many of the seamen are expressing dis- 
satisfaction at their leaders’ policy and 
many unions have openly shown that they 
are absolutely opposed to the methods 
which have been adopted. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 








CANADIAN GRAIN MOVEMENT 

According to Canadian railway offi- 
cials at Winnipeg, the movement of west- 
ern Canadian crops has commenced in 
earnest. Figures available show present 
movement to be considerably heavier 
than during the corresponding period 
in 1924. Since the opening of the grain 
handling season, Aug. 1, 1,116,000 bus 
new crop grain have been loaded, com- 
pared, with 999,000 for the same period 
last season. 





VETERAN ST. LOUIS 
GRAIN DEALER DIES 


William D. Orthwein, for Over Fifty Years 
a St. Louis Grain Dealer, Dies 
After Long Illness 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—William D. Orthwein, 
whose name has been associated for over 
half a century with the development of 
the grain market in St. Louis, died on 
Aug. 24 at his home here, having been an 
invalid for several years. He was in his 
eighty-fifth year. 

Although he had been inactive in busi- 
ness for 10 years, and had been in ill 
health for a long time, he still retained 
the presidency of the William D. Orth- 
wein Grain Co., the oldest grain company 
in St. Louis, and was a director of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co. From 1900 
to 1915 he was president of the Kinloch 
Telephone Co. Until his retirement he 
was for several years president of the 
St. Louis Victoria Flour Mills, a corpora- 
tion now defunct, vice president of the 
Manufacturers’ Railway, and vice presi- 
dent of the Gilsonite Construction Co. 

Born in Germany in 1841, he accom- 
panied his father to the New World in 
1855. He continued his early education 
in the schools of Logan County, Illinois, 
later returning to Germany, where he 
spent five years completing his studies. 
Returning to America in 1860, he was for 
18 months employed as a salesman in a 
mercantile institution at Lincoln, Ill. In 
1862 he came to St. Louis and entered 
the employ, as a bookkeeper, of the firm 
of Haenschen & Orthwein, the junior 
partner being his brother, Charles F. 
Orthwein. 

He remained with this firm until 1870, 
when his brother became head of the firm 
of Orthwein & Mersman, and he became 
one of the partners. These men were the 
first to make shipments of grain in bulk 
entirely by water route to New Orleans, 
and for a quarter of a century they were 
the principal exporters of grain via New 
Orleans and Galveston. 

In 1879, by the retirement of one of 
the partners, the firm became Orthwein 
Bros., and maintained a corporate exist- 
ence until 1893. Retiring from this con- 
nection, William D. Orthwein organized 
the firm bearing his name, admitting his 
sons, Frederick C. and Walter E., to 
partnership. 

During the Civil War, Mr. Orthwein 
was attached to the quartermaster’s de- 
partment of the Fifteenth Army Corps. 
On June 9, 1870, he was married to Miss 
Emily H. Thuemmler, who survives him. 
He also leaves three sons and three 
daughters. Of the 16 grandchildren, four 
were among the pallbearers at his fu- 
neral, which was held from his residence 
on Aug. 26, with interment at Bellefon- 
taine Cemetery. 


LESS SPECULATIVE TRADE 
WILL HELP MILLERS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The action of the 
market this year has greatly reduced 
speculative flour buying, and will prob- 
ably result in most contracts being or- 
dered out on time. Some millers say 
that they have already noticed the influ- 
ence of this in shipping instructions. 

Last year, mill salesmen found it com- 
paratively easy to persuade bakers and 
jobbers to purchase more than their 
needs, as the market advanced almost 
constantly, and every purchase showed a 
profit, at least on paper. When contracts 
matured, buyers in many instances had 
not found an outlet for all of their book- 
ings, and delayed ordering them to be 
shipped. 

This year, prices are so high that sales- 
men have difficulty in making any book- 
ings beyond the immediate requirements 
of their customers. ‘The reduction in 
speculation has also relieved another evil 
which was pernicious so far as millers 
were concerned, namely, reselling, with 
which millers had to compete all last 
year. 














LARGE BAKERY FIRE 
Pirrssurcu, Pa.—A fire which orig- 
inated in the three-story bakery of Clem- 
ent Pizzutelli, Monongahela, Pa., on 
Aug. 30, raged for five hours, causing 
damage to the extent of $100,000 to the 
bakery and $50,000 to surrounding build- 
ings. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Comparatively heavy flour sales by 
spring wheat mills were again recorded 
last week. Some interior mills sold many 
times their capacity; the bookings of city 
mills probably averaged 175 per cent, or 
better. 

Flour Sales.—The 5c bu decline in 
wheat encouraged bakers to take hold. 
Many who heretofore have been on the 
sidelines stepped in and contracted for 
enough to cover their needs until Jan. 1, 
and in some instances until April, 1926. 
The buying was largely confined to the 
bakery trade. Jobbers who cater to the 
family trade bought sparingly. In the 
main, they are not satisfied that prices 
have touched bottom. 

Price Cutting.—The price situation is 
far from satisfactory. Some millers are 
accused of accepting very low bids and 
demoralizing the market for others. This 
is especially true in the larger distrib- 
uting centers. For instance, the New 
York trade on Sept. 1 reported offers at 
25@40c bbl under what most mills re- 
gard as their lowest price for supposedly 
the same grade of flour. 

This aggressiveness on the part of a 
few, in an endeavor to accumulate book- 
ings, seems ill-advised and unnecessary. 
The trade is willing to contract at this 
time and, where mills have taken a firm 
stand, to pay the price asked. Under 
the circumstances, there is, naturally, 
considerable complaint against the al- 
leged price cutters. 

Low Grade Flour.—Strong spring 
wheat clears are still very scarce. Prac- 
tically all mills report an active demand 
for them, with bookings sufficient to ab- 
sorb the output for many weeks to come. 
Temporarily, mills are forced to limit 
sales of clears, and are prorating their 
output among their customers. Second 
clear, however, is rather quiet. An oc- 
casional mill was fortunate enough to 
clean up recently on this grade, but oth- 
ers have it to offer and do not find a 
ready market for their output. 

Flour Output.—Shipping directions 
are coming in at a very satisfactory rate. 
A few Minneapolis mills are now running 
full capacity, including Sundays, and 
others will be doing likewise very shortly. 

Export business in any volume is out 
of the question. With the wheat mar- 
ket on a domestic basis, millers do not 
anticipate much foreign business on this 
crop. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Sept: 1 Year ago 

CPE Lee $8.55@9.00 $7.25@7.90 
Standard patent ..... 8.35@8.60 6.90@7.50 
Second patent ....... 8.10@8.30 6.80@7.25 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.85@7.90 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute..... 7.10@7.80 5.35@6.10 
*Second clear, jute... 4.25@4.60 4.25@4.50 


*140-lb jutes. 

DURUM , 

Weakness in grain is keeping semolina 
buyers out of the market. The decline 
last week was equivalent to 25c bbl, en- 
couraging buyers to hold off a little 
longer. Bookings were extremely light, 
and were confined to small lots for quick 
shipment. Prices are still well above last 
year’s level and, since the durum wheat 
crop has been reported as good, the 
trade is hopeful of further declines, espe- 
cially as arrivals of new wheat are in- 
creasing. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4c lb, 
bulk, and No. 83 semolina and durum 
fancy patent at 4c, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

In the week ending Aug. 29, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 65,877 
bbls durum products, compared with 55,- 
812 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


Demand for rye flour is very spotted. 
Most mills report bids as barely covering 





cost of manufacture. One of the larger 
Minneapolis milling companies last week, 
however, made fairly heavy sales on the 
break in the market. It was, however, an 
exception, the others doing little or noth- 
ing. The bulk of the trade seems able to 
fill its necds at much less than local 
mills ask. Pure white is held at $4.90@5 
bbl, pure medium at $4.80@4.90, and pure 
dark at $4.35@4.40, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 12,115 bbls flour, compared with 
7,932 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 23-29 ...... 522,000 261,305 50 
Previous week .. 522,000 228,524 44 
Year ago ....... 552,600 273,924 50 
Two years ago... 561,100 298,260 53 
Three years ago. 546,100 361,665 66 
Four years ago.. 546,100 411,885 75 
Five years ugo.. 546,100 257,955 47 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,800 bbls last week, 2,950 
in the previous week, 4,185 a year ago 
and 2,392 two years ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 161% were in operation Sept. 1: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s durum mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Graham, Lincoln, Palisade and 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s B mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co., B, C, E, G and rye 
mills. 


A, A South, 
Phoenix 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

* bbis bbls tivity 
Aug. 23-29 ...... 346,050 184,376 53 
Previous week .. 417,090 225,109 54 
Year ago ....... 426,690 256,377 60 
Two years ago... 321,990 192,694 60 
Three years ago. 406,140 185,120 46 
Four years ago.. 414,690 216,380 28 
Five years ago.. 419,610 118,895 28 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, —Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
July 25 61 71,665 228,246 217,335 816 3,122 
Aug. 1. 61 71,665 230,206 212,902 1,453... 
Aug. 8. 61 71,665 216,130 230,362 1,575 1,275 
Aug. 15 60 70,465 241,950 232,282 867 1,050 
Aug. 22 57 69,515 225,109 232,301 320 1,257 
Aug. 29 46 57,675 184,376 190,256 1,029 900 


WHEAT 


Receipts of spring wheat have in- 
creased. steadily during the past week, 
and though the demand remains good it 
is by no means adequate to absorb all 
the offerings. Farmers are said to be 
holding their wheat, but the large re- 
ceipts, totaling 4,264,960 bus last week, 
against 3,238,860 the previous week, are 
not indicative of any concentrated hold- 
ing. 

Premiums have declined somewhat, as 
would be expected with such an inflow 
of grain. The eastern milling demand, 
and movement from this market through 
Duluth, continue most active, though 
probably no better than the local milling 
interest. The elevators are taking the 
poorer grades. 

On Sept. 1 fancy Montana No. 1 hard 
spring was quoted at $1.664,@1.74%, 
fancy Montana No. 1 dark northern 
$1.634%,@1.72%; No. 1 hard spring, 
$1.554%@1.724%; No. 1 dark, choice to 
fancy $1.63%,@1.70%, good to choice 
$1.554%@1.62%, ordinary to good $1.52%4 





@1.544%,; No. 1 northern, $1.51144@1.54%, 
the former being for September. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 29 
was $1.8212@1.45, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.2742@1.43. No. 1 amber closed Sept. 
1 at $1.304%,@1.3644, and No. 1 durum at 
$1.2544@1.34%. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 29 
was $1.5334@1.72'%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.523%,.@1.604%. No. 1 dark closed 
Sept. 1 at $1.52%@1.70%, and No. 1 
northern $1.515%,@1.54%. 

Based on the close, Sept. 1, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.37 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.34; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.42, No. 1 northern $1.39; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.38, No. 1 northern $1.35; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.35, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.32. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Aug. 29, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

1925 1924 1923 1922 











No. 1 dark ..... 390 999 2,395 161 
No. 1 northern. 461 687 856 16 
No. 2 northern. 46 845 1,272 20 
GERGPO wccccces 886 1,479 3,540 496 

Totals .ccvece 1,783 4,010 8,063 693 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to Aug. 29, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
. 110,018 104,235 135,162 106,991 
37,233 65,086 52,278 


Minneapolis 
Duluth ...... 109,028 





Totals ..... 219,046 141,468 200,248 159,269 
COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Aug. 29, and 
the closing prices on Aug. 31, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn 8812@ 
95Yoc, 874%,@87%c; No. 3 white oats, 
35Y%4@37 ec, 85@35%4c; No. 2 rye, 90c@ 
$1.03, 8612@89%2c; barley, 59@72c, 57 
@68e. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Aug. 30 Sept. 1 Sept. 2 
Aug. 29 Aug. 22 1924 1923 1922 


Corn ... - 87 73 151 14 74 
Oats ..17,926 15,036 1,292 1,832 15,886 
Barley... 303 216 161 493 292 
Rye .... 450 331 5,218 5,505 18 
Flaxseed, 64 50 7 31 7 


MINNESOTA MILL BURNED 


The old Ottertail mill, at Fergus Falls, 
Minn., burned a week ago. The property 
was owned by the Fergus Flour Mills 
Co., but had not been operated as a flour 
mill for some years. It was under lease 
to O. J. Fossen, who was doing a little 
feed grinding and jobbing flour. The 
building was a total loss, and only par- 
tially insured. It occupied a valuable 
site in the business part of the town, so 
the chances are that it will not be rebuilt. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Aug. 23-29, with comparisons: 

-~Receipts— --Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

W't, bus 4,264,960 3.632,850 1,771,000 1,229,800 


Flour, bbls 15,696 11,734 251,763 312,710 
Millstuff, 

tons ... 173 479 12,752 16,156 
Corn, bus..141,450 185,420 66,490 61,180 
Oats, bus.3,152,880 3,299,040 389,480 419,440 
Barley, 

bus ...1,197,390 830,280 855,360 495,000 
Rye, bus...398,930 404,650 94,080 140,400 
Flaxseed, 

WOE: sses. 678,040 190,000 122,000 10,000 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib scks..$.....@26.00 
3.05@ 3.10 


White corn meal, granulatedft.. 
Corn meal, yellowf ........... 
Rye flour, white® ........s.00. 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 
Whole wheat flour, bbit .. ° 
Graham, standard, bblt .. > 
Rolled cate®® ....ccccccccsecce 
Linseed oil meal*® ............. 
*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam. 56.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 56.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 56.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 54.50; 





tPer bbl in 
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Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 
54.50; London, 54.50; Manchester, 54.50; 
Marseilles, 64; Rotterdam, 56.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is 1c less, and via 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less. Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, 
are 4c per 100 Ibs less than all-rail. 


NOTES 


C. T. Olson, of the Commander \ijl! 
Co., Minneapolis, is making one of his 
periodical trade trips to Cuba. 

The 600-bb! mill of the Fairfax (Miin.) 
Milling Co. has been remodeled, and wi! 
start operating again this week. 


A plentiful supply of mill oats is looked 
for on this crop; prices have decline:| to 
the basis of 29c bu, bulk, f.o.b., Mine- 
apolis. 

F. R. Haffenberg, of the Haffenberg- 
Strisik Co., flour, New York City, was 
in Minneapolis several days last week 
calling on his local mill connections. 


London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapoljs banks on Sept. 1 as folliws: 
sight, $4.85; three-day, $4.8434,; 60- Jay, 
$4.82. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40.12. 

Demand for screenings is practically at 
a standstill. Choice heavy seeds are 
quoted at $16.50 ton, lighter seeds at $10 
@15.50, and buckwheat at $17, f.».b., 
Minneapolis. 

Ellis Monroe, wheat buyer, and V. 
Shiple, chemist for the National Mil ‘ing 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, are in Minneay olis 
looking after their company’s sping 
wheat requirements. 


George W. Amidon, of the Internat on- 
al Milling Co., Minneapolis, has retur ied 
to this country from a six weeks’ busi ess 
trip to Porto Rico, and expects to \ isit 
headquarters next week. 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, Chicago, secre! iry 
of the American Bakers’ Association. is 
in Minneapolis for a conference \ ith 
President Lewis F. Bolser relative to the 
forthcoming convention at Buffalo. 


Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. expec’ to 
start their 3,000-bbl mill at Minneap. lis, 
which they recently purchased from the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. this w: ck. 
bi 4 have closed their three country 
mills. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minue- 
apolis, has recently shipped 10 Carter 
disc seed machines, 3 oat machines. 9 
junior machines and 14 elevator machives 
to mills and elevators throughout the 
United States. 


A. M. Marsh, head of the flour mill 
machinery department of the Allis-Chil- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, spent Arig. 
31-Sept. 1 in Minneapolis, with the coin- 
pany’s northwestern representative, C. A. 
Weaver. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour buyers last week manifest:d 
greater hesitancy in making purchas«s, 
due to the weakness in wheat. Those 
who booked evidently were compelled ‘o 
on account of small stocks. Mills re- 
ceived many offers that were unprodu:- 
tive of business, because they were to 
low. Buyers are still adhering to the'r 
policy of awaiting further market ¢.- 
velopments. They want to be convinc« | 
that the market has struck bottom before 
buying for future requirements. Shi; 
ping instructions have been coming fo 
ward rather freely on old bookings. 

Nominal prices, Aug. 31, at Dulut! 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-! 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $8.30@8.55 $7.25@7.° 
Bakers patent ....... 8.05@8.30 7.00@7.: 
First clear, jute...... 7.70@8.05 5.25@6.1 


Second clear, jute.... 6.55@7.05 4.25@4.5 

Declining durum prices due to the ac 
tive new crop movement have improve: 
the confidence of flour buyers. The: 
booked in larger numbers last week, an: 
in much better volume. The deman« 
came from a wider territory, with a gen 
eral feeling among buyers that the pres 
ent level of prices is satisfactory. Som: 
buyers are still holding to their forme: 
position of awaiting a further reduction 

The best demand for rye flour from 
the outside since last fall was reported 
by the local mill last week. Some buyers 
must have had to replenish stocks and 
the declining market gave them their op- 
portunity. Quotations Aug. 31, f.o.b., 
mill, in 98-Ib cottons: pure white, $5.25; 
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lo. 2 straight, $5.10; No. 8 dark, $4.75; 
3 5 blend. $5.85; No. 8 rye, $4.65. } 
With the country selling and shipping 
on an increased scale, the movement of 
new crop wheat seems to be in full swing. 
Heavy arrivals of spring are being re- 
ceived here. Durum is slower to start, 
put it is expected that receipts will 
reach high figures. The bulk of cash sales 
are credited to elevator account. Mills 
discriminate, picking certain cars run- 
ning high in protein. Certain outside 
mills still stay out because of prices, 
claiming that supplies can be bought 
more cheaply in other markets. Very 
fair boat — have kept stocks from 
aining too rapidly. 
Fowl to the heavy rush of the new 
crop, the barley market has become top- 
heavy as to price. Local buyers, in sym- 
pat! y with the action of outside interests, 
are reducing their bids. Low grade stuff 
ig becoming a drug on the market, in- 
uiry for the better class holding steady. 
\ better demand is necessary for rye 
‘velieve the liquidation going on in 
the rataned ole 4 Pronounced bearish- 
ness has been the outstanding factor in 
the face of the new crop movement. The 
trade is awaiting a larger run to judge 
the quality of the new crop before buy- 
ing. Cash trade is practically an elevator 
oposition. 
“ eceipts and shipments for the week 
ending Aug. 29, with comparisons, In 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
—Receipts—— tees 000 


Wheat— 1924 1923 25 1924 1923 
_ wit 574 810 99 399 











Spring .«-3s487 - 119 
Daum 22. 267 «256 1,086 4974 96 1772 
Winer ‘3 685—C3w GE 

tals ..1,765 1,010 1,610 920 301 1,171 
Gorn ..iet 5 29 erate 
Gate <viet 1,826 1,202 89 785 .. 54 
Rye... 888 OTS «6SE8Cw.:S TS 881 


"1679 393 196 1,148 115 66 
Flaxseed. 61 8 28 -118 60 1 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 
bbls activity 
47 

Aux. 28-29 ...ceccccccvces 17,300 
Pr pus Week ..ceeeeerce ope 4 
Ye: AZO wsreeecece sens + oe 





Tw years ago ’ 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


o— Amber durum— -—Durum— 
Aug No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. L 
144% @154% 142% @153% 143% 142% 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


GREAT FALLS 

Steadiness of prices was the outstand- 
ing feature in Montana territory last 
week. Demand is about as usual for the 
season. Quotations, Aug. 29: patent 
flour $9.30 bbl, and first clear $7.25, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car 
lots. 

NOTES 

J. W. Sherwood, vice president and 
manager of the Royal Milling Co., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Sherwood, left on Aug. 
23 for Minneapolis. 

Fire destroyed the farmers’ elevator 
at Polson on the night of Aug. 24. The 
elevator of the Kalispell Elevator Co. 
was also menaced by the flames, but it 
was saved. There was no insurance on 
the grain stored, but there was some on 
the building. 

Grain buyers at Denton, one of the 
largest grain shipping stations in central 
Montana, report that approximately half 


of the grain of that territory has been 
delivered to elevators, and totals 300,000 
bus, or about one third of the total of 
the 1924 crop. 

C. R. McClave, president and manager, 
and W. N. Smith, superintendent, of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, 
were in Great Falls, on business, Aug. 24. 

Judging from a series of some 100 tests, 
the Montana grain grading inspector says 
that the average protein content of the 
crop this year will show about 15 per 
cent. These tests included a number of 
carload lots, and covered more than 40 
shipping points throughout the state. 

From threshing results received from 
all sections of the state, it is apparent 
that the wheat yield was affected some- 
what by the dry weather of July, but that 
this is going to be a very good year for 
the farmer, with the price at elevators 
approximating $1.40@1.50 bu. 


Joun A. Curry. 








A Method of Checking Coal Consumption 


In Industrial 


Power Plants 


By H. J. Meyer 


N THE analysis of industrial power 
plant operation and efficiency, one of 
the principal problems encountered is 

the determination of the efficiency that 
should be obtained under varying condi- 
tions of operation. A statement, for in- 
stance, that Smith’s mill produces a bar- 
rel of flour on 30 lbs of coal, while Jones’s 
mill consumes but 20 lbs for the same re- 
sult would not necessarily indicate that 
Smith’s power plant was inefficiently de- 
signed or operated. The reverse might 
be true. Similarly, a decided variation in 
the amount of coal consumed per unit 
of output in one plant may occur from 
month to month without a decrease in 
power plant efficiency. 

Factors affecting the unit coal con- 
sumption in industrial plants may be 
separated into two groups, namely, those 
which can be controlled and those which 
cannot be controlled. The relative ef- 
fects of these two groups on the coal pile 
will vary in different plants, due to the 


inherent characteristics of the plant de- 
sign, the ability of the power plant op- 
erating personnel, the condition of plant 
equipment, and other causes. 

It may be briefly stated that the con- 
trollable factors consist almost entirely 
of items relating to efficient power plant 
operation and management. While it is 
not the purpose of this article to analyze 
the various sources of loss resulting from 
inefficient operation, such as improper 
furnace design unsuited to the burning 
characteristics of the coal used, improper 
draft control, incorrect method of firing, 
and many others, it may be stated that 
their elimination frequently results in 
savings ranging from 15 to 50 per cent 
of the coal burned. These losses are not 
always visible to the untrained eye, and 
their discovery and cure lies in the prov- 
ince of the trained power plant analyst, 
who may be either a wide-awake operat- 
ing engineer or a consultant specializing 
in this class of work. 


FUEL/ COST IN CENTS PER BBL. OF/ FLOUR 


24 142 152 140 @1i51 141 140 
25... 140 iso 138 @149 139 138 
26. 138% @148% 136% @147% 137% 136% 
27 139% @149% 137% @148% 138% 137% 
28. 188% @148% 136% @147% 137% 136% 


39 2 3 


29 136% @146% 134% @145% 135% 134% 
NOTES 


During the week ending Aug. 29, stocks 
of crain in Duluth-Superior elevators in- 
creased about 2,500,000 bus. : 

l.. H. Pinney, Minneapolis, secretary 
of the Minnesota Millers’ Club, is in Du- 
luth for relief from hay fever. 

H. Vilm, of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, called at the of- 
fice of the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 
Aug. 25. 

Eastern and export demand for wheat 
is comparatively light, and is disappoint- 
ing to the trade. Oats and barley are 
in better demand. 

Much of the durum wheat now coming 
in is smutty, and is causing much trouble 
to buyers. Large discounts are being 
made because of this condition. 

Samples of new wheat received from 
North Dakota and Montana show a high 
protein content, running 15 per cent and 
higher, but the test weight is light. 

Chicago interests bought 300,000 bus 
Duluth No. 2 northern wheat last week 
for shipment during the first 20 days of 
September, and also took 300,000 bus rye. 

The vessel freight situation shows no 
chan with chartering about the same 
in volume and the rate continuing at 1% c 
bu on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo. Demand 
is slow. 

On Aug. 31 there were 1,871 cars on 
track at Duluth-Superior, of which 975 
contained wheat. The grain movement, 
now actively under way, has begun about 
a week earlier than last year. 

A fire on the water front, Aug. 29, 
destroyed the lime plant of the Cutler- 
Magner Co., and seriously threatened 


agn 
the McDougall Terminal Warehouse and - 


the flour and merchandise sheds of the 
Omaha railway: 
F. G. Carson. 
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The uncontrollable factors which affect 
unit coal consumption are principally 
weather conditions and plant capacity 
factor. This latter term may be defined 
as the ratio of actual commodity pro- 
duction over a given period to the maxi- 
mum manufacturing capacity over that 
period. A knowledge of the effect of 
these two items on coal consumption is, 
or should be, of the utmost importance in 
plant management, for with this knowl- 
edge an accurate forecast is available of 
the unit fuel consumption or cost during 
any month or period of a year when the 
amount of the commodity to be manufac- 
tured is known or approximated. 

As an example: A flour mill wishes 
to contract for the manufacture of 100,000 
bbls flour in the month of January. In 
determining the cost of manufacture one 
of the principal items is that of fuel. It 
is realized that the amount required for 
heating the mill will be greater than that 
required in the warmer months, and that 
it will materially increase the fuel cost 
per barrel of flour. In order to deter- 
mine the amount of this increase, recourse 
is had to previous January production 
records, and it is found that during the 
corresponding month in the previous 
year it required 30 lbs coal per bbl. How- 
ever, only 50,000 bbls flour were manu- 
factured during that month, and it is 
evident that increasing the monthly out- 
put by 50,000 bbls would materially de- 
crease the amount of coal burned per bar- 
rel manufactured, although the total ton- 
nage of coal consumed would be greater. 
Unless a calculation based upon facts is 
made, the question of how much less coal 
would be used resolves itself into a guess. 

To solve such problems as these the ac- 
companying chart was designed for a 
Minnesota milling company. Its prepa- 
ration embodied the study of coal con- 
sumption and mill output records cover- 
ing a period of two years under diverse 
conditions of operation. Its use is of 
value, not only in solving problems of 
cost estimates, but also as a basis of 
checking power plant performance. In 
this latter respect it sets a “bogey” for 
the chief engineer to equal, and to excel 
if possible. 

Two examples indicating its method of 
application are given below. 

1. Required, the coal cost per barrel 
of flour under the following conditions: 
mill operating at 60 per cent of normal 
capacity; month of January (average 
temperature say 10 degrees Fahrenheit) ; 
coal at $6 ton. 

Answer: Beginning at the bottom of 
the chart, follow the vertical 10° line un- 
til it intersects at “A” the diagonal 
marked “60 per cent capacity factor.” 
From this point of intersection follow di- 
rectly to the left scale marked “pounds of 
coal per barrel of flour,” reading 34.3 lbs 
at “B.” From intersection “A” run di- 
rectly to the right and intersect the diag- 
onal line marked “coal at $6 per ton” at 
“C.” From “C” proceed to the top of 
the chart and intersect the scale marked 
“fuel cost in cents per barrel of flour” at 
“D,” reading 10.8c bbl. 

2. During the month of May the out- 
side temperature averaged 50 degrees, 
the mill operated at but 50 per cent of 
its ee penny and 29.3 lbs coal were con- 
sumed per barrel of flour manufactured. 
Was the coal consumption excessive? 

Answer: From 50° on the lower scale 
rise vertically to the intersection of 
the 50 per cent capacity line. From this 
intersection follow horizontally to the 
left and read 26.6 lbs coal per barrel of 
flour. The coal consumption per barrel 
was then 29.3; less 26.6, or 2.7 lbs in ex- 
cess of the “bogey,” resulting in the 
chief engineer being asked to explain the 
increased fuel consumption. 

It might be stated that this chart is 
typical only for the mill for which it was 
prepared. The relation of the heating 
to the power load is different in nearly 
all mills, and the presence of other vari- 
ables, such as the amount of coal required 
for banking, characteristics of coal 
burned, temperature of condenser injec- 
tion water and purchase of electricity 
renders the preparation of such a chart 
a distinct problem for each plant. 





The value of the total trade of the 
United States with Latin America for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, ex- 
ceeded $2,000,000,000, an increase of more 
than 9 per cent over the previous year. 
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KANSAS CITY 

A break of 35@45c bbl last week 
stimulated flour business to some extent, 
although buying is not as brisk as in- 
quiries. The sales by Kansas City mills 
averaged about 120 per cent of capacity, 
and a few of the plants sold double that. 
Interior southwestern mills experienced 
somewhat smaller sales. 

Inquiries More Active-—As the mar- 
ket declined, inquiries became more ac- 
tive than for many weeks. Most buyers 
wanted flour much more cheaply than 
millers could quote it, and only a small 
percentage of the inquiries were turned 
into orders. The low prices quoted by 
mills in certain territories was a factor 
in forming buyers’ opinions. 

Character of Sales.—No large lots of 
flour have been booked, even at the full 
decline, but several round lots have been 
sold, generally 5,000 bbls or less. The 
bulk of the current trade is in small or 
moderate-sized quantities, for delivery in 
30, 60, or 90 days. Some of the larger 
buyers, however, showed more interest in 
the market last week. 

Export Trade.—Little is being done in 
Europe, although lower prices have at- 
tracted some attention in Holland, where 
first clear sold last week at $6.39, bulk, 
Kansas City. Several millers received 
their first “nibbles” from abroad for sev- 
eral weeks, but could not sell at the 
prices offered. In most of the European 
markets, Canadian flour is 90c@$1 bbl 
under hard winters, and business, of 
course, could not well be hoped for in 
such a situation. Latin American mar- 
kets have also been stimulated to some 
action, and business to those territories 
is somewhat in excess of that being done 
across the Atlantic, although it is by no 
means large. First clear sold last week 
to the West Indies at $6.40@6.45, bulk, 
Kansas City. 

Shipping Instructions.—Kansas_ City 
mills did not hold the full gain of the 
preceding week, but production was bet- 
ter than for several weeks, although it is 
materially below the average for this 
time of the year. Many millers, particu- 
larly in the interior, are experiencing 
much difficulty in getting flour ordered 
out as contracts mature. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Aug. 29, 
hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98's 
or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: patent, 
$7.70@8.60; 95 per cent, $7.20@8.10; 
straight, $6.90@7.80; first clear, $6.30@ 
6.80; second clear, $5.80@6.20; low 
grade, $5.25@5.65. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 23-29 ...... 151,500 115,694 76 
Previous week... 151-500 119,316 78 
VoOr OBO occcces 148,500 122,341 82 
Two years ago... 150,900 136,724 90 
Five-year average (same week).... 81 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 83 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


po aS «BPE R CT eee ee 103 
EU EE Perer rire Terre eye ee 118 
pS re cr rr a er eer ror ee 93 
. sf Pre er rer Teli rere tere tie 149 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 

Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Aug. 23-29 ..... 551,310 308,144 55 
Previous week... 551,310 306,509 55 
Year @@0O ....... 515,430 401,536 77 
Two years ago... 511,830 335,724 65 
Five-year average (same week).... 75 


Ten-year average (same week)..... 80 





Direct export shipments, by reporting 
mills, were 12,126 bbls last week, 5,543 in 
the previous week, 42,395 a year ago and 
25,807 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 3 reported do- 
mestic business active, 30 fair, and 33 
quiet. 

8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Be, BOWED 400 bscacvokaaax 26,088 55 
Previous week ........... 28,079 59 
oO ee ere ee 40,938 86 
Tre PORTO OOS 2 cccvineess 24,216 61 


CASH WHEAT 


Quotations, Aug. 29: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.59@1.70, No. 2 $1.58@1.70, No. 3 


this, a carload of bakers and allied 
tradesmen are going to the convention 
from Texas, All these cars will be at- 
tached to the same train, leaving Kansas 
City on the evening of Sept. 12. 


IMPORTANCE OF LATIN AMERICAN TRADE 


While it is generally admitted that the 
current year will not be a promising one 
for exporters, millers in the Southwest 
are planning on making every effort to 
hold their well-established trade in the 
West Indies. The Latin American coun- 
tries are considered to be the natural 
export outlet for hard winters, and it is 
believed more important that this trade 
be held than to try to meet the price 
competition of other milling countries in 
the markets of Europe. 


NOTES 


Harvey J. Owens, vice president of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
made a brief trip to Chicago last week. 

Millers in Kansas City territory were 
rather good buyers of new crop corn on 
the break in prices. Texas interests were 
especially active. 

John A. Finegan, southwestern repre- 
sentative of the Raymond Bag Co., has 
returned from a vacation spent in the 
Colorado Rockies. 

Total grain stocks in Kansas City are 
only about one half as large as at this 
time a year ago. Stocks of wheat are 





misunderstanding. 


“Sure. 


if the stuff is all right.” 
“Sure, it’s good flour.” 
“What ash is it?” 
“Oh, about 64.” 
“What? 


“That’s what I specified.” 
“Wait a minute. 
was going to give you a straight.” 





Avoided a Little Bit of Trouble 


NE Kansas miller is probably thankful that a prospective buyer did 
not take him at his word last week, for it saved him at least a later 


The buyer inquired for some 95 per cent flour, 12 per cent protein. 
The miller quoted $6.80, bulk, Kansas City. The price was so low that the 
buyer wired for confirmation, and received it. 
phoned to the miller, and the following conversation occurred: 

“Did you mean $6.80 on that flour?” 

Shall I book it at that figure?” 
“Can you guarantee the quality? 


Sixty-four ash in a 95 per cent?” 
“T didn’t say it was a 95 per cent.” 


By George, I’d overlooked that entirely. I 


Still unbelieving, he tele- 


The price is certainly low enough, 








$1.56@1.68, No. 4 $1.54@1.67; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.71@1.73, No. 2 $1.70@1.72, No. 
3 $1.69@1.71, No. 4 $1.67@1.70. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Aug. 29, with comparisons: 

7—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbls. 17,225 14,850 138,450 156,000 

Wh't, bus.1,389,150 4,932,900 696,600 2,502,900 






Corn, bus.. 270,000 500 180,000 252,500 
Oats, bus.. 906,100 392,700 139,500 43,500 
Rye, bus... 9,900 19,800 4,400 11,000 
Barley, bus 25,500 28,500 2,600 3,900 
Bran, tons. 1,460 1,780 5,440 4,720 
Hay, tons. 7,776 6,456 3,432 5,332 


OPERATIVES TO DISCUSS CROP RESULTS 


A general discussion of results ob- 
tained by mills so far on the 1925 crop 
will feature the next quarterly meeting 
of district No. 2, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, which will be held Sept. 5 
at the Cotes House, Kansas City. 

No prepared papers will be presented, 
this subject to be dealt with entirely 
from the floor. It is probable that other 
milling topics will also be introduced at 
the gathering, which will start with a 
luncheon at 12 o’clock. All millers are 
welcome, according to M. F. Dillon, sec- 
retary, regardless of whether or not they 
are members of the organization. 


LARGE SOUTHWESTERN PARTY FOR BUFFALO 


An exceptionally good attendance from 
the Southwest is indicated for the annual 
convention of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, Sept. 14-19, at Buffalo. The 
two all-steel cars which had been re- 
served by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul to carry those going from the 
Southwest had been entirely filled at the 
close of last week, and negotiations for 
another had been entered into by Don 
C. Graham, flour broker, who is handling 
transportation arrangements. Besides 





about 4,250,000 bus, compared with 17,- 
000,000 last year. 


C. L. Beckenbach, sales manager for 
the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
spent several days recently in southern 
Missouri on business. 


C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, Kansas City, 
attended a small gathering of rate men 
and millers in St. Louis last week. 


R. L. Nafziger, vice president Purity 
Bakeries Corporation, Kansas City, has 
been spending the past fortnight with 
Mrs. Nafziger in Colorado Springs. He 
will return next week. 


J. B. M. Wilcox, sales manager for 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, has returned from a month’s trip 
to the central states and the East. He 
made the trip by motor, and a great 
deal of the time he was away was spent 
at summer resorts. Mrs. Wilcox accom- 
panied him. 


The largest wheat acreage ever planted 
in western Kansas is being sown this 
year, according to C. C. Isely, grain deal- 
er and miller, Dodge City, Kansas. 
While in Kansas City last week he said 
that 250,000 acres of virgin sod west of 
Dodge City have been plowed for wheat. 
Plowing is more than half finished, with 
excellent moisture reserve. 


John C. Koster, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, found on his re- 
cent two weeks’ trip through Missouri, 
Kansas and Arkansas that few flour 
buyers had made heavy bookings. Most 
of them believe that lower prices will 
prevail soon. On a substantial break in 
the market, 60 per cent of the flour 
requirements for the rest of the year 
would be bought in the territories 
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through which he traveled, Mr. Koster 
estimated. 

“The wheat movement in south central] 
Kansas may be increased materially by 
these price declines, particularly if ‘they 
are continued a while longer,” a promi- 


nent Salina miller said recently. «| 
would not be surprised to see cash wheat 
in September reach the lowest point of 


any time between now and the next crop. 
If this materializes, there will undoubt- 
edly be some large flour bookings made 
by the mills.” 


SALINA 

Trade is comparatively quiet, buyers 
not seeming eager to purchase at present 
prices. Shipping instructions are fair, 
There is some export inquiry, but no s:iles 
have been worked. Wheat is moving 
fairly well, but many farmers are })ld- 
ing for higher prices. Quotations, Aug, 
27, cotton 98's, basis Kansas City: short 
patent, $8.60@9.20 bbl; 95 per cent, &4.30 

@8.70; straight grade, $8.20@8.50. 
Output of Salina mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 46,200 bbls, with comparisons, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miler: 
Output, P+. of 
bbls activity 
rere 8 55 
Previous week ........... 23,225 50 


L. G. Gottschick, vice president of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is on a \ ica- 
tion trip in the Ozark Mountains. 


J. B. Neuhauser, sales manager for 
the Western Star Mill Co., is on a trade 
trip through central and southeas!ern 
states. 


C. M. Todd, secretary-treasurer of 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., ha: re- 
turned from a vacation trip spent vith 
his family in Colorado. 


ATCHISON 

Flour sales are not in large lots, but 
total bookings by local mills amoun’ to 
capacity vr better. Large buyers s)iow 
little interest, and their price ideas are 
too low to enable millers to trade. No 
export business of importance is repvrt- 
ed, although inquiry is better from }voth 
the West Indies and Europe. Shipping 
instructions are not active, and pro:luc- 
tion has declined slightly. Quotations, 
basis cotton 98’s, Atchison, Aug. 29: },ard 
wheat patent $8.40@8.70, straight $8.20@ 
8.30, first clear $6.40@6.70; soft whieat 
patent $8.40@8.70, straight $7.90@8, ‘irst 
clear $6.50@6.70. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 27,600 bbls: 


BE, NOE nny sv Tees tke 24,508 90 

Previews Week ... ce rcecss 25,840 93 

A ond isestacdadece 28,600 02 
NOTES 


A. M. Marsh, general manager of ‘he 
flour mill department for the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, inspecied 
the new mill of the Lukens Milling (0. 
here last week. 

H. H. Hackney, vice president of ‘he 
Blair Milling Co., and Mrs. Hackney, «re 
motoring through Canada. They will be 
away two or three weeks. H. T. Shaeffcr, 
export manager for the company, has 'e- 
turned from his vacation. 


WICHITA 

Flour conditions remain about tiie 
same, with specifications very slow. Mi'!s 
are selling about 100 per cent of their 
capacity. Export demand is unusual'y 
quiet, and few bookings are reporte:. 
Prices, basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas Cit +: 
short patent, $9.10 bbl; straight, $8.6; 
clears, $7.50. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita mills, as reportcd 
to The Northwestern Miller, with cor- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pxt. 
capacity output of: 
bbls bbis tiviy 
Aug. 23-29 ........ 65,700 32,216 ) 
Previous week .... 65,700 23,706 
ee ME eiaccecdes 64,620 49,747 
Two years ago.... 64,620 43,723 
NOTES 


C. M. Jackman, president of the Kar- 
sas Milling Co., has returned from S‘. 
Louis. 

W. A. Chain, of the Security Flour 
Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas, visited Wich'- 
ta last week. 
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L. R.. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., and Mrs. Hurd, have re- 
turned from Colorado. 

B. C. Vinson, West Indies representa- 
tive of the Kansas Milling Co., visited 
the Wichita mill last week. 

J. B. McKay, auditor for the Red Star 
Milling Co., and Mrs. McKay, have re- 
turned from an eastern trip. 

B. C. Underhill, western representa- 
tive of the Kansas Milling Co., was a re- 
cent visitor at the home office. 

Cc. C. Blodgett, assistant manager in 
eastern territory for the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., has returned from a trip to Illi- 
nos. 

D. S. Jackman, treasurer of the Kansas 
Milling Co., who has been seriously ill 
following .an abdominal operation, has 
been taken to his home, but is still unable 
to visit the office. 

\ndrew Smith, sales manager for the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from Colorado Springs, where he went to 
meet Mrs. Smith, who has been spending 
the summer there. 


OKLAHOMA 

August ended with the dull situation 
unchanged in Oklahoma. The only rea- 
son given by dealers for not buying flour 
is that the price is too high, which has 
substituted inactivity for activity at a 
season when, ordinarily, fall and winter 
stocks are being bought. Mills are op- 
eriting about 50 per cent of capacity. 
Flour prices were unchanged from the 
previous week, soft wheat short patent 
selling on Aug. 29 at $9.60 bbl, straight 
patent $9.10 and fancy clears $8.60; hard 
wheat short patent $9.40, straight patent 
$8.90 and fancy clears $8.40. 

NOTES 

©. M. Hagan, sales manager for the 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., is on 
a tour of the Southeast. 

J. L. Ford, president of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ League, made a business trip 
last week into the western part of the 
state. 

Che Iten Biscuit Co. will enlarge its 
stock and distributing facilities at Tulsa, 
occupying a new building with 8,000 
square feet of floor space. 

The Colonial Cake Co., Inc., San An- 
tonio, Texas, with $25,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated by William L., H. 
L. and H. J. Richter, of that city. 

A permit to erect a bakery building on 

Garden Street, San Antonio, Texas, at 
an estimated cost of $10,000, has been 
granted to Charles P. Steffler, of that 
city. ' 
The Bristow (Okla.) Milling Co., owned 
and operated by Carr Bros., is now en- 
gaged in the wholesaling of flour and has 
taken the agency of the Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co. 

Naifeh & Son, wholesale flour and feed 
dealers at Bristow, Okla., have sold their 
business to B. Henson, another whole- 
saler of flour and feeds at that place, and 
have retired. 

Installation of cake baking and wrap- 
ping equipment is reported by the Wortz 
Biscuit Co., Fort Smith, Ark. Harry 
Staats, sales manager, recently made a 
tour of Arkansas and Louisiana. 

A new plant at Camden, Ark., of the 
Arkansas Baking Co., Pine Bluff, has 
been opened. This company is spreading 
its business over the oil territory, having 
previously installed a plant at Smack- 
over. 

Millfeed sale permits were issued re- 
cently by the Oklahoma state board of ag- 
riculture to the Staley Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., H. Slemmer Flour Mills, 
Okeene, Okla., Star Mill & Elevator Co., 
Hennessey, Okla., Tulsa (Okla.) Cereal 
Co., and the Briggs Seed Co., Inc., Mc- 
Alester, Okla. 

NEBRASKA 

The volume of business booked by mills 
in this territory has been increasing for 
several weeks, but net results are very 
discouraging for the millers. They are 
taking business with less profit than at 
any time last year. The price of the raw 
material is too high. Omaha mills are 
paying 4@6c bu more for wheat than 
are those in St. Louis. and Minneapolis 
and, in compeqeance, they are being un- 
derbid everywhere in the East. 
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It seems impossible for millers to do 
anything to remedy the situation. This 
market will be almost limited to the lo- 
cal demand this year. A few big mills 
are trying to get more than their share 
of business in order that they can run 
day and night at a loss rather than cut 
down to 55 per cent of their full operat- 
ing time and get a profit on their output. 
The smaller mills will have to run shorter 
hours and depend on quality products to 
make any profit. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 23-29 ........ 27,300 20,647 75 

Previous week .... 27,300 22,575 82 

WOOP GOO ciccccone 24,900 21,802 87 

Two years ago..... 23,100 20,101 87 
NOTES 


E. S. Miller, president of the Miller 
Cereal Mills, left Omaha on Aug. 27 with 
Mrs. Miller for the Pacific Coast on a 
vacation. 

About 50 per cent of the wheat coming 
into this market is smutty. The Omaha 
Grain Exchange, sensing the tremendous 
loss to Nebraska farmers from smutty 
wheat, has inaugurated a widespread 
antismut campaign. 

Edward P. Peck, vice president and 
manager of the Omaha Elevator Co., has 
gone East to join Mrs. Peck, who has 
been spending the summer on the At- 
lantic seaboard. They will go to Tarry- 
town, New York, and Washington before 
their return home. 

General improvement in the condition 
of the Nebraska corn crop since the Au- 
gust estimate was made is noted by A. 
E. Anderson, crop statistician for the 
federal and state departments of agri- 
culture. He estimates that, as a result 
of recent rains and generally better con- 
ditions, the yield this year will be more 
than 25,000,000 bus in excess of his Aug. 
1 estimate of 195,000,000. 

Leicu Leste. 





United States—Calendar Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by calendar years: 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 





TOBE? . wc ccccccccecs 6,550,000 56,483,000 
BOSE. cc crscvcvcece 15,990,000 166,302,000 
BOBS. wc ccsccccccccce 16,309,856 98,524,405 
1922... cerccccees + 16,024,628 164,691,565 
pS ) ) eee 16,800,805 280,057,601 
1920... .cccraccees 19,853,952 218,287,000 
oO) See 26,449,581 148,086,470 
21,706,700 111,177,103 

13,926,117 106,196,318 

+» 14,379,000 154,049,686 

+ 15,662,000 205,906,000 

12,769,073 173,861,944 

tt 12,278,206 99,508,968 
WDLB. wc crccscccces 10.622,000 61,655,000 
pt) rere reer 11,255,000 32,669,000 
191@g.2.wcccccecrecs 8,370,000 24,257,000 
pt Pe rreeeerrry 9,688,000 48,490,000 
1908. cr vcccccsccce 13,013,000 92,780,000 
1907. wc cccccccccces 15,277,000 91,384,000 
BOOG. ccccccccceccce 14,324,000 62,851,000 
1906. ce cccccescece 11,344,000 20,739,000 
1904... ccc cceecece 11,543,000 13,015,000 
1903.. -+ 19,555,000 73,373,000 
18,328,000 129,466,000 

WOOD. occ ccccccecece 19,200,000 178,300,000 
1900... .cccrcesvecs 18,500,000 98,900,000 
1899... wc ccccccsscce 18,500,000 108,700,000 
pt | BPPeereereerii 16,600,000 149,200,000 
pt ) eee 13,600,000 109,900,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 


Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1925°*.. 5,440 10,913 26,373 8,429 
1924... 18,336 3,983 35,666 20,179 
1923... 42,188 3,227 30,850 11,983 
1922... 163,609 30,011 47,260 18,781 
1921... 128,975 3,224 29,812 25,834 
1986... %4¢,.768 12,878 57,070 17,854 
1919... 11,193 55,295 32,898 37,612 
1918... 39,899 114,463 7,632 18,805 
1917... 62,170 98,689 13,412 17,859 
1916... 53,648 101,411 15,161 22,486 
1915... 48,264 104,572 13,156 26,529 
1914... 15,626 35,067 7,847 18,208 
1913... 45,287 6,275 1,995 12,782 
1912... 30,980 30,374 474 8,195 
1911... 61,573 2,126 5 3,555 
1910... 42,693 1,931 19 8,263 
1909... 36,206 1,272 368 4,589 
1908... 37,578 1,205 2,747 6,671 
1907... 83,201 1,746 1,342 5,444 
1906... 102,519 25,480 1,073 14,528 
1905... 111,266 28,822 470 13,769 
1904... 46,499 1,220 94 8,485 
1903... 91,733 1,495 2,768 9,800 
1902... 18,724 5,969 4,855 8,713 
1901... 102,400 25,900 2,600 8,700 
1900... 190.400 32,200 2,000 12,300 
1899... 206,100 41,100 4,900 16,900 
1898... 207,300 49,900 15,700 4,500 
1897. 189,100 52,300 10,000 15,900 


*Seven months. 





As a factor in French supplies of both 
soft and durum wheats, Tunisia and Al- 
geria are of no small significance. 


* their desks. 
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THE WESTERN FREIGHT RATE CASE 

Intense interest attaches to the hearing 
which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will open in Chicago on Sept. 8 into 
the request of the western railroads for 
increases in freight rates. The Commis- 
sion is combining its inquiry into the pe- 
tition of the carriers with the investiga- 
tion which Congress ordered it to make 
into the whole subject of rates on agri- 
cultural products, with special reference 
to those products which suffered from 
depression. 

The entire inquiry will be watched 
closely by business men, particularly 
those interested in handling grain and its 
products. Under the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion empowering the Commission to go 
into the whole rate structure question, 
particular stress was placed upon the 
possibility of an order reducing freight 
rates on agricultural products and, if 
necessary, raising them on other com- 
modities. 

The western railroads countered with a 
petition for a general raise in rates. 
They pleaded that they were unable to 
maintain the type of service necessary 
and that, furthermore, they were not re- 
ceiving a sufficient return to provide for 
economical refunding operations or to 
take care of capital expenditures. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
faced with the gigantic task of inquiring 
into the entire rate structure of all the 
roads, decided to make a joint investiga- 
tion. 

Word has reached Washington that in 
the Northwest there has been consider- 
able apprehension lest the Commission 
should order increases in rates on certain 
agricultural products as the result of the 
petition of the western carriers. 


NO CHANGE IN THIS CROP YEAR 


It is pointed out by those best in a 
position to know that there can certainly 
be no change in the present rate struc- 
ture during this crop year. Further, it is 
emphasized that the likelihood of in- 
creases in farm products seems very re- 
mote. It is true that in the long run 
there may be some in the rates on other 
commodities. 

The Commission has laid out a tre- 
mendous amount of work for _ itself. 
Clyde B. Aitchison, chairman, who is to 
preside at the hearings opening in Chi- 
cago next week, will try to expedite mat- 
ters, but the fact that the inquiry is to be 
so all-inclusive precludes any real haste. 
First, the western roads will present their 
case. They will first adduce evidence 
under the general topic of “revenue needs 
of the carriers.” Much statistical data 
will be given. Railroad executives will 
then give direct testimony, and traffic 
experts will present the proposed rate 
plan. Economists will then be called by 
the railroads to go into the entire agri- 
cultural situation and general price levels. 

The representatives of the shippers, of 
state commissions, of consumers, will 
then be heard. 

When the case of the western railroads 
has been considered from all sides there 
is still much work to be done on the gen- 
eral situation as affecting all of the car- 
riers of the country. 

WASHINGTON REAWAKENS 

Washington is shaking itself out of the 
lethargy which has characterized it all 
summer. Cabinet officials are back on 
the job. The President himself is due in 
a few days. Many senators and con- 
gressmen, having completed vacations, or 
Chautauqua contracts, are returning to 
Bureau chiefs are finding 
work to do. It has been perhaps the 
quietest summer the capital has experi- 
enced for many a year, certainly since 
before the war. 

It has been just as President Coolidge 
would have it. Long ago he came to the 
conclusion that the public deserved a 
real rest from news of the government. 


He figured that business could well be 
left alone; that the less said, the better 
for all concerned. From his summer 
White House there has come very little 
news. His cabinet advisers, taking their 
cue from him, hustled off in all directions. 
One went to Europe. Others went to 
the Pacific Coast. Only one remained, 
the postmaster general. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission took a real vaca- 
tion. 
DR. COOPER’S EXAMINATION 


Dr. Thomas P. Cooper, dean of the 
agricultural college of the University of 
K ntucky, accepted the post of director 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
in the Department of Agriculture offered 
to him by Secretary Jardine. No sooner 
had this announcement been made than 
members of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion came out with the statement that he 
would have to submit to a civil service 
examination in competition with others. 
The commission will merely go into the 
qualifications of the appointee and of 
those of others who may apply, and then 
he will be confirmed in his new appoint- 
ment. 

THE COAL MINERS’ STRIKE 


At last there has come a major indus- 
trial dispute in America where the like- 
lihood of federal intervention seems re- 
mote. The anthracite coal miners were 
called out on strike early last week. All 
indications point to a fight to the finish 
between the operators and the miners. 
The general view held is that John L. 
Lewis, chairman of the United Mine 
Workers, is making one big bluff. 

President Coolidge has let it be known 
that he is going to keep his hands off. 
His chief advisers agree with him. That 
policy is on the theory that the interests 
of the general public are not jeopardized. 
Large supplies of coal are on hand, and 
it is easier to get substitutes than ever 
before. If the time should come when 
the public suffers, only then will there be 
any move by the federal government. 


AUSTRALIA MAKES LARGE 
WHEAT AND FLOUR SALES 


Metsourne, Victoria, July 27.—West- 
ralian Farmers, Ltd., as shippers for the 
co-operative wheat pool of Western Aus- 
tralia, and on its own behalf, has export- 
ed during the current season 264,807 tons 
wheat from that state, the largest amount 
ever shipped in one season. 

Following the recent trouble in China, 
nearly 2,000 tons flour have been dis- 
patched from Fremantle, Western Aus- 
tralia, and arrangements have been made 
for the early shipment of another con- 
signment of 1,600 tons. 

A report from South Australia states 
that the export of wheat from that state 
has practically ceased for the season, with 
pleasing results to the majority of the 
farmers, who have received practically 
not less than 5s bu for their grain. 

The latest official figures of the wheat 
harvest show that the total yield for the 
commonwealth was 165,749,076 bus, com- 
pared with 124,687,643 for the harvest of 
1923-24. 

The record yield for the commonwealth 
was 179,065,703 bus in 1915-16, following 
upon an appeal to the farmers to put 
every possible acre under wheat. 

Figures compiled by leading traders in- 
dicate that more than 104,000,000 bus of 
the surplus grain from the last harvest 
has been exported. Estimating the re- 
quirements of Australia in the way of 
seed and grain for flour at 45,000,000 bus, 
exclusive of the carry-over from last sea- 
son, there were available this season for 
export about 120,000,000 bus. There 
should therefore be approximately 16,- 
000,000 bus still in the commonwealth in 
excess of domestic needs. 

Cuaries J. Matruews. 
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CHICAGO 

The sagging wheat market has less- 
ened the local demand for flour. Buyers 
have been expecting lower markets for 
several weeks, and levels are now ap- 
proaching their ideas. The trade feels, 
however, that bottom has not been 
reached and that wheat ought to decline 
to $1.50 bu. In this case there should be 
a considerable number of flour purchas- 
ers. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Brands from 
the Northwest are moving better than 
others. The chief reason is that, in 
many instances, prices are lower than 
those from the Southwest. A fair amount 
of spring wheat flour was sold last week, 
although sales were much smaller than 
in the previous week, and ranged from 
1,000 bbls downward. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Some business is 
reported in southwestern brands, but 
sales as a rule are in small lots. The 
high prices quoted by hard winter mills 
are restricting sales, buyers preferring 
to take springs. 

Soft Winter Flour—Only a moderate 
quantity was booked last week. Cracker 
bakers are still holding off, hoping for a 
substantial break in prices. A few mod- 
erate-sized lots were booked last week, 
but inquiry has slowed up. 

Rye Flour.—Low prices are being 
quoted by some of the larger mills, and 
they are doing a fair business. Other 
mill representatives claim that they can- 
not interest the trade in bookings of any 
size, as their prices are considered too 
high. It is generally believed that the 
trade is well covered for the present, and 
that little will be sold until there is an- 
other substantial break in prices. The 
local output last week totaled 7,800 bbls, 
against 3,500 in the previous week. White 
was quoted, Aug. 29, at $5.15@5.30 bbl, 
jute, medium $4.85@4.95, and dark $4.50 
@4.70. 

Durum.—Prices are Yoc lower for the 
week, but this has not stimulated buying. 
Scattered small lots are being taken by 
manufacturers for their near-by require- 
ments, with an occasional sale for ship- 
ment up to 60 days. Shipping directions 
are freer. No. 2 semolina was quoted, 
Aug. 29, at 44%,.@4%c lb, bulk; No. 3 sem- 
olina, 4@4'4c; fancy durum patent, 3% 
@Aec. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Aug. 29: spring top 
patent $8.10@8.65 bbl, standard patent 
$7.85@8.35, first clear $7.10@7.60, sec- 
ond clear $4.50@4.75; hard winter short 
patent $8@8.60, 95 per cent patent $7.70 
@8.30, straight $7.60@8.15, first clear 
$6.80@7.25; soft winter short patent 
$7.95@8.35, standard patent $7.25@8.15, 
straight $7.65@8, first clear $6.85@7.30. 





CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

BMG. BSeBO cc csccss 40,000 36,000 90 
Previous week .... 40,000 36,000 90 
Oe aaa 40,000 38,000 95 
Two years ago..... 40,000 30,000 75 


CASH WHEAT 


Premiums on cash wheat were firmer 
last week, especially on red winters, 
which were 3%2@4c up. Not much red 
wheat is being received here, and offer- 
ings are readily disposed of. Mill buy- 
ers were after good grades of hard win- 
ters, and took all choice lots offered. The 
lower grades went to the elevators. Very 
little spring wheat is arriving in this 
market, but last week a lot of 300,000 bus 
was purchased at Duluth to come here, 
apparently for delivery on September 
contracts. Receipts of all wheat totaled 
261 cars, against 408 the previous week, 
and 4,288 a year ago. 





Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 
11@12c over September, No. 3 red 9@10c 
over; No. 1 hard 312@6c over, No. 2 hard 
2@65c over, No. 3 hard September price 
to 2c over; No. 1 dark northern 6@18c 
over, No. 1 northern 2@8c over. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted at $1.66 
@1.67%2 bu, No. 3 red $1.6412@1.6542; 
No. 1 hard $1.5814@1.61¥%2, No. 2 hard 
$1.5742@1.60%, No. 3 hard $1.5542@ 
1.574%; No. 1 dark northern $1.614%2.@ 
1.734%, No. 2 dark $1.59142@1.6942, No. 1 
northern $1.5712@1.63%2. 


CASH RYE 


Cash rye was not very active. Receipts 
continue moderate, and premiums remain 
firm for spot offerings. Receipts totaled 
29 cars, against 19 the week before, and 
46 a year ago. No. 2 was quoted at 
9914,c@$1 bu. 


MILL BUILDS ELEVATOR 


Frank H. Blodgett, Inc. rye and 
buckwheat miller, Janesville, Wis., is 
adding 40,000 bus grain storage to its 
capacity. Five concrete tanks will be 
erected, and space is available for three 
more should they be required. The work 
is being done by Polk, Genung & Polk, 
Fort Branch, Ind., and the tanks will be 
completed by Nov. 1. The Blodgett com- 
pany also owns elevators at several other 
points in Wisconsin. 


NOTES 


A second son was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
L. J. Weitzman on Aug. 26. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, was in Chicago 
recently. 

John Reget, millers’ agent, Chicago, 
has returned from a two weeks’ vacation 
in Michigan. 

J. F. Eesley, of the J. F. Eesley Mill- 
ing Co., Plainwell, Mich., called on the 
trade in this market last week. 

K. L. Burns, president and manager 
of the Globe Milling Co., Watertown, 
Wis., called at this office on Aug. 26. 

Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ 
National Federation, was at the Chicago 
headquarters of the Federation on Aug. 
29. 

W. S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson & 
Co., Chicago brokers, recently visited his 
old home town in Ohio, which he left 33 
years ago. 

J. H. Stewart, Reliance Feed Co., Min- 
neapolis, called on the feed trade here, 
Aug. 23, on his way home from Crawford 
City, Ind. 

R. A. Goerz, of the Georz Flour Mills 
Co., Newton, Kansas, accompanied by his 
family, drove to Chicago last week to 
spend a few days. 

P. P. Croarkin and Frank G. Somers, 
local flour brokers, made a motor trip to 
Michigan and Ohio last week, calling on 
mill connections. 

Otto Kohnert, of John W. Eckhart & 
Co., Chicago flour jobbers, has returned 
from a two weeks’ vacation spent at his 
summer home in northern Michigan. 

L. Gross, of W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., 
Inc., and James Haffenberg, of the Haf- 
fenberg-Strisik Co., New York flour mer- 
chants, were in this market last week. 

J. U. Crosby, sales manager manufac- 
tured feed department of the J. J. Bade- 
noch Co., Chicago, has returned from a 
two weeks’ vacation in northern Minne- 
sota. 

The Kelly Flour Co., Chicago flour 
merchandisers, is moving its offices from 
112 West Adams Street, where it has 
been for many years, to the American 
Fore Building, 844 Rush Street. 

W. G. Mish, of the Green-Mish Co., 
Washington, D. C., G. E. Hillier, of the 
Penick & Ford Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and Floyd Wilson, of the Denver Alfalfa 








Milling & Products Co., Lamar, Colo., 
were in Chicago last week and called on 
the feed trade. 

The Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, 
Ill., has completed the work of remodel- 
ing and increasing the capacity of its 
plant 25 per cent. The first new wheat 
was put through Aug. 20, and the of- 
ficers of the company are much pleased 
with the results. 

R. A. Hoyt, Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake 
City, Minn., spent a few days in Chicago 
recently with B. N. Lathrop, the com- 
pany’s general representative for In- 
diana and Ohio. H. R. Cameron, South 
Bend, and H. O. Holderman, Bremen, 
Ind., salesmen covering Indiana and 
Ohio, also were here to confer with Mr. 
Hoyt. 

H. L. Beecher, president and general 
manager of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., accompanied by his 
wife, spent Aug. 29 in Chicago. Return- 
ing home from a two months’ European 
tour, they also visited New York, Buf- 
falo and Niagara Falls on their way west. 
Mr. Beecher reports having had a most 
enjoyable trip. 

Sometimes it pays to go away for a 
short visit; at least one local broker 
found this to be true. Business had been 
rather quiet, so he took a week off, and 
when he decided it was time to get back 
to his job he received a wire from his 
office suggesting that he delay his return, 
as they wanted to sell some more flour 
and wanted credit for themselves for the 
sales. 


MILWAUKEE 

One of the best weeks the local flour 
trade has witnessed for several months 
resulted from the declining tendency in 
wheat last week. This weakness was 
more pronounced than even the most 
bearish looked for. A good many or- 
ders for delivery within 90 days were 
received, and in some cases customers 
took care of the major part of their re- 
quirements until Jan. 1. The business 
was fairly well divided between spring 
and Kansas patents, although spring was 
marked down less than winter. Nominal 
quotations, Aug. 29: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $8.80@9.15 bbl, 
straight $8.40@8.75, first clear $7.40@ 
7.85, and second clear $4.75@5.10, in 98- 
lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

After a lull, the call for Kansas patent 
is increasing, but prices have not yet got 
down to a real working basis. Although 
limits indicate a material reduction, the 
level is still too close to spring patent. 
Much of the current trade is to cover 
near-by requirements. Most buyers be- 
lieve that Kansas patent will be a better 
buy later than it now is. Nominal quota- 
tions, Aug. 29: fancy brands hard winter 
wheat patent $8.50@9.05 bbl, straight 
$8.25@8.60, and first clear $7.10@7.45, in 
98-lb cottons. 

The cash rye market has shown such 
weakness that the flour trade is very 
quiet. Cash prices are 12@13c bu lower, 
ard while rye flour has been reduced, 
mill views are still out of line with those 
of customers. It is believed that the re- 
adjustment, when made, will stimulate 
demand materially. Mills in Wisconsin 
are grinding on a moderate scale, but the 
main business is from jobbers’ stocks, 
which are relatively light and in most in- 
stances require frequent replenishment. 
Nominal quotations, Aug. 29: fancy rye 
patent $5.85@6.05 bbl, pure white $5.75 
@5.85, straight $5.40@5.50, pure dark 
$4.95@5.15, and ordinary dark at $4.85. 
@4.95, in 98-lb cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ame. GOED. oc ceisss 12,000 6,500 54 
Previous week .... 12,000 6,400 53 
BOOP BOD. ocecdccce 12,000 4,000 34 
Two years ago.... 12,000 5,500 46 
Three years ago... 16,000 10,000 63 
Four years ago.... 24,000 6,500 27 
Five years ago.... 24,000 11,500 48 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Aug. 29, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

7—-Receipts— a 

1925 1924 192 1924 
Flour, bbis.. 49,500 123,490 9,412 15,530 
Wheat, bus. 271,600 736,400 493,789 684,507 
Corn, bus... 112,480 150,960 26.050 106,350 
Oats, bus... 999,000 1,091,200 627,515 267,000 
Barley, bus. 627,515 267,000 193,469 10,920 
Rye. bus.... 24,055 46,695 14,790 27,170 
Feed, tons.. 740 820 2,976 3,234 
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Despite a smaller movement and a 
well-sustained demand, the cash grain 
market turned weak last week and all 
classes are materially lower. Closing 
quotations, Aug. 29: No. 1 Dakota dark 
northern wheat $1.61@1.70, No. 1 red 
winter $1.60@1.61, No. 1 hard winter 
$1.57@1.59, No. 1 durum $1.40@1.42; No. 
2 rye, 93144@93%2c; No. 3 white oats, 3%; 
malting barley 68@75c, pearling 75@7iic. 


NOTES 


J. L. Walsh, of the Butler-Walsh Gr::in 
Co., Omaha, Neb., called on local milling 
and feed connections en route to eastern 
flour and feed markets last week. 


A car of No. 4 dark northern wheut, 
weighing 53.8 lb bu and testing 14.29 per 
cent protein, sold in this market on Aig. 
29 at $1.48, compared with $1.60'% for ‘7- 
lb No. 2 dark, smutty, 12.29 per cent pro- 
tein, and $1.60 for 564%2-lb No. 3 dirk 
with 12.09 protein. 

Whitney H. Eastman, vice president 
and general manager William O. Go: d- 
rich Co., Milwaukee, operating the } il- 
waukee Linseed Oil Works, has | n- 
nounced the appointment of the M:n- 
chester Supply Co. as agent in Pit's- 
burgh, and Robert A. Pursell in Louis- 
ville. 

L. E. Meyer 





Average Export Prices 


Monthly average export prices of wh it 
flour, wheat and corn shipped from € 
United States, as reported by the Dep»: :t- 
ment of Commerce: 











1925— Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn \u 
Se wtenwetns $7.62 $1.66 $1.24 
errr rs 7.69 1.75 8 
Me a%600de ue 7.84 1.77 H 
eee 8.23 1.80 2 
BERPOR. casceus 8.39 1.91 3 
February .... 8.20 1.98 1.36 
January ...... 7.55 1.76 ) 

1924— 

December .... 1.61 

November .... 1.57 1.16 
October ..ccce . 1.51 1.31 
September 1.36 1.25 
AUREUS ..ccces é 1.35 0 
SOF ceccce oe : 1,25 

JUNE coccccces 1.16 0 
BEOF sccescccce 1.10 v2 
APT cccccccce 1.08 2 
MIOPOR cccccces 1,06 

February " 1.08 1 
January ...... r 1.08 88 

1923— 

December .... 65.08 1.12 35 
November .... 5.16 1.10 101 
October ...... 5.17 1.11 1.01 
September 5.03 1,12 5 
REBUM cccccve 6.15 1.09 9 
ME 4 000e0.06% 5.50 1.18 9 
SOMO rvescsvves 5.65 1.24 ) 
|  MPPverer Tee 5.74 1.24 ( 
pO . WPrrerire 5.76 1.35 7 
March oo 6.73 1.30 

February ..... 5.70 1.27 ) 
January 5.75 1.28 

1922— 

December .... 5.60 1.24 0 
November .... 5.47 1.23 1 
October ...... 5.27 1.18 8 
September ,... 6.47 1.17 1 
AUBUSE 22.2000 5.85 1.26 1 
GEE sec satceve 5.90 1.31 8 
SURO cn cccceeee 6.18 1.30 1 
MEAP ccvccvcsec 6.07 1.39 1 
BOT sccvgocee 6.05 1.37 

PEATOR cccccces 5.82 1.36 

February ..... 5.35 1.25 

January ...... 5.50 1.21 

1921— 

December .... 65.57 1,21 

November .... 6.00 1.18 1 
OGtOUEP 200.60 6.27 1.30 

September .... 6.55 1.34 
er 6.60 1.40 

July ... — too 1.50 

June 7.15 1.58 7 
May 7.04 1.60 

April 7.00 1.67 

March 7.43 1.92 

February ..... 8.37 2.00 

January ...... 8.90 2.13 


Yearly average export values of wh«¢ 
flour, wheat and corn, in the calendar yea! 
1925 (seven months), 1924, 1923, 1922, 19: 
and 1920: 


Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, b 
er ree $7.98 $1.81 $1.5 
DUES 60:40:65 002 5.70 1.43 : 
SSE oe gu asesees 5.40 1.18 8 
i Serre 5.68 1.25 7 
SE Gss oc esbses 7.00 1.54 7 
1988... cccccces 11.30 2.73 1.4 


Yearly average export values of whea 
flour, wheat and corn, by fiscal years ended 
June 30: 


Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 

See eee $7.04 $1.57 $1.26 
0 Sere 5.11 1.11 92 
Seanscccussecs 5.64 1.24 86 
i SP 6.16 1.34 65 
BOER. o.cesccsecs 9.55 2.35 89 
ee 11.11 2.50 1.65 
ee 11.08 2.37 1.60 
1918 11.19 2.36 1.83 
1.98 1.12 

1.24 80 

1.28 80 

95 74 

97 58 

.94 72 

-92 56 

1,02 69 

1.01 70 

.99 64 


4. 
*Seven months. 
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ST. LOUIS 

A steadily declining wheat market last 
week had a weakening effect on flour 
prices, but not to the full extent of the 
drop in wheat. Although business was 
quiet, very few material concessions were 
heard of. New business is limited to 
small lots for 60 or 90 days’ shipment, but 
domestic flour buyers are ordering out 
flour previously booked, and shipping di- 
rections generally are reported very sat- 
isfactory. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Soft wheat flours 
are moving steadily to the South, but not 
in any great volume. Trade in that ter- 
ritory is usually of a well-organized fam- 
ily brand nature, and mills doing business 
there are anticipating a steady and satis- 
factory run for an indefinite time. 

‘lard Wheat Flour.—Shipping instruc- 
tions are given freely, but most bakers 
are holding back as much as possible, in 
the hope of getting cheaper flour later on. 

Leport Trade—Numerous inquiries 
were received from European markets, 
principally for clears and patents, but in 
most eases prices were out of line with 
miilers’ views and little business was con- 
sunmated. On high grade flours, prices 
were 50@75e bbl out of line. Several 
fair-sized sales of hard wheat flour, how- 
ever, were sold to southern countries on 
private terms, and demand from Latin 
American markets showed some improve- 
ment. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, Aug. 29: 
soft winter short patent $8@8.50 bbl, in 
140-lb jutes, St. Louis; straight $7.50@ 
7.90, first clear $6.80@7.10; hard winter 
short patent $8@8.45, straight $7.30@ 
7.80, first clear $6.45@6.95; spring first 
patent $8.55@8.85, standard patent $8.20 
@38.50, first clear $7.10@7.60. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output, Pet. of 

_ bbls activity 

Aug. BBaBD .cccccvecvescee 32,800 51 
Previous week ............ 26,400 41 
Fear QHO secccccesseccscs 29,600 46 
TwO FORRES GRO wcccvesiess 48,200 95 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pct, of 

bbls activity 

Aug. 38-39 ...ccscccccsses 42,600 49 
Previous week ........+++:. 45,100 52 
TOAE BD cieedsccdsedress 60,300 69 
TWO years ABO .....-eeees 38,400 50 


WHEAT 


Good soft winter wheat was scarce, 
with a fair milling demand at the decline. 
Rehandlers bought the garlicky descrip- 
tions, and all offerings were taken. Hard 
wheat was also in light supply. There 
was a limited local milling demand, and 
a few cars were placed at the lower range 
of prices. Receipts were 244 cars, against 
328 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 1 red $1.74@1.76%2, No. 2, red $1.71 
@1.78, No. 3 red $1.67@1.69; No. 1 hard 
$1.614%2@1.62, No. 2 hard $1.60%. 


NOTES 

E. J. Zirnheld, of the Zirnheld Flour 
Co., St. Louis, has returned from Minne- 
apolis. 

Harry Less, of the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., is spending a few weeks in 
Michigan, visiting the trade. , 

Charles Espenschied, retired miller of 
St. Louis, returned to his home Aug. 25 
from a visit in the Northwest. 

Charles Valier and P. M. Marshall, of 
the Valier & Spies Milling Co., have re- 
turned from a visit to Minneapolis. 

Emmet Morris, Little Rock, Ark., rep- 


resentative of the George P. Plant Mill- - 


ing Co., St. Louis, visited that company’s 
main office recently. 
T. Cebollero, representing Galiananes 








& Co., San Juan, Porto Rico, was in St. 
Louis recently, calling on the trade in the 
interest of his company. 

Henry Lorenz’ certificate of member- 
ship in the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change has been surrendered for pur- 
chase and cancellation, in accordance 
with the regulations adopted recently by 
the board of directors. 

In an effort to end the competition of 
large St. Louis bakeries, the Belleville 
(Ill.) Bakers’ Club entertained 100 gro- 
cers at dinner recently and formed a 
program to attempt to regain their lost 
business. During the past six months 
St. Louis baking concerns have invaded 
Belleville, with the result that bakers 
there have suffered a serious loss. 

Farmers in various sections of Illinois 
were warned this week by the state ento- 
mologist of the University’ of Illinois to 
plant no wheat before Oct. 5, in order 
to combat the Hessian fly, as seeding tests 
revealed that wheat planted before that 
date yielded an average of 27.6 bus per 
acre, whereas that planted after this 
“fly-free date” averaged 37.4. It is also 
claimed that wheat growers observing 
these rules will also have better chances 
of escaping the joint worm. 


NEW ORLEANS 


The local flour market was easier last 
week. Credits are also easier, due to op- 
timistic crop reports. Federal figures 
show that, with the exception of rice, all 
Louisiana crops will produce more per 
acre this year than last, and that in the 
case of rice a better price will be ob- 
tained by planters. 

A total of 20,278 200-lb bags flour was 
reported shipped from this port to Latin 
America during the week ended Aug. 26 
by six leading steamship lines, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,250 
bags; Port Limon, 550; Colon, 1,050; 
Guayaquil, 1,300; Puerto Colombia, 
1,300; Santiago, 1,125; Belize, 100; Kings- 
ton, 25; Guatemala City, 1,168. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 500; Tampico, 300; 
Puerto Cortez, 200. 

Ward Line: Santiago, 1,800; Man- 
zanillo, 1,500. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Kingston, 
2,000. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 2,000; Havana, 500. 

Munson Line: Matanzas, 500; Carde- 
nas, 200; Nuevitas, 550; Antilla, 260; Ha- 
vana, 850. 

Flour prices, Aug. 26: 


-— Winter, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $9.25 $8.40 $9.40 

96 per cemt ....... 8.90 8.20 8.60 

100 per cent ...... 8.60 8.00 8.20 

SPP. Eee 8.40 7.80 7.80 

First clear ....... bese 7.60 7.45 
Second clear ..... 7.20 


Semolina, 5%%c 1b; corn flour, $2.75 bbl. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 987,400 
bus wheat for shipment oversea up to 
Aug. 26. Elevator stocks on that day: 
wheat, 534,000 bus; corn, 91,000; oats, 
26,000; barley, 3,000. 

The following shows the flour move- 
ment, in 200-Ib bags, out of New Orleans 
during the week ended Aug. 26, compiled 
from manifests filed at the customs 
house: 


EE. 64.3442 260 Matanzas ..... 500 
Belize ..... én 100 Nuevitas ...... 2,175 
Caibarien ..... 150 Port of Spain.. 420 
Cardenas ...... 200 Port Tarafa ... 300 
Cienfuegos .... 250° Pto. Colombia.. 1,900 
CD sevvcsien 1,050 Puerto Cortez... 200 
Frontera ...... 125 Puerto Limon... 550 


Puerto Mexico. 2,200 
Rio de Janeiro. 1,729 


Georgetown ... 3,625 
Guatemala City 2,818 
00 


Guayaquil ..... 13 Sagua laGrande 510 
Hamburg ...... 400 Santiago ...... 2,750 
aa 7,460 Tampico ...... 300 
miageton «..-.. 3.686 Tele -....... .. 600 
La Ceiba ..... 62 Truxillo ..... 125 
La Guayra ..... 850 Tumaco....... 90 
Manzanillo ....1,500 Vera Cruz .... 2,679 
Maracaibo ..... 375 Villahermosa .. 1,400 





In addition to the above, 81,000 bus 
wheat were cleared for Rotterdam, 9,326 
for Vera Cruz, 3,000 for Tampico; 7,900 
bus corn for Havana, 12,027 for Progreso, 
160 for Bluefields, and 92 for Cienfuegos. 

The rough rice market advanced last 
week, receipts being light. Early Pro- 
lific sold at $6.10 bbl, and Edith at 
$6.33. There were small advances in 
some positions in the futures market. 
The following figures were posted at the 
Board of Trade on Aug. 26: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Aug. 27 ........ 110,549 3,847 

Same period, 1924 ........ 62,268 1,390 
Sales— 

Season to Aug. 27 ........ 33,430 54,093 

Same period, 1924 ........ 12,714 49,153 


NOTES 

The Cotton Bros. Baking Co., Alexan- 
dria, La., has opened a branch bakery at 
Shreveport, La. 

Sales of durum flour were very good 
last week, one dealer reporting having 
taken orders for delivery up to Decem- 
ber. 

Thomas A. White, who has been con- 
nected with the United Fruit Co. for 25 
years, has been appointed division pur- 
chasing agent, a post left vacant by the 
death of C. H. Wasson. 


Among the charters filed last week 
with the secretary of state were those of 
the Ouachita Flour & Feed Co., Inc., 
Monroe, La., with $300,000 capital, and 
the Central Flour & Feed Co., Colfax, 
La., $25,000. 

Adolfo Alvarez, of the export depart- 
ment of the New Orleans office of the 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., 
is visiting Cuba, Porto Rico and points 
in Central America in the interests of 
his company. 

George Scheffs, of Scheffs’ Bakery, 
Dallas, Texas, considered one of the lead- 
ing bakers of the South, spent the week 
here with J. S. Waterman & Co., his dis- 
tributors in this territory for Sche-Rose 
yeast food. He was accompanied by his 
wife, and Helman Rosenthal, of the re- 
search department of the bakery. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 


MEMPHIS 

The flour movement continues normal, 
without much change in quotations. Sen- 
timent appears to be slightly bearish, 
which increases the disposition to buy 
as little as possible. The general out- 
look for business throughout this terri- 
tory is better than for several years. It 
is estimated that the local cotton pro- 
duction will be several hundred thousand 
bales larger than for several seasons, 
and if prices hold at approximately pre- 
vailing levels, general prosperity should 
result. 

Jobbers are buying only a car at a 
time, although shipping instructions on 
business booked before the rise of a few 
weeks ago are reported fair. Quotations, 
Aug. 27: soft winter short patents $9.50 
@10.10, standard patents $8.35@8.75, 
and western patents $8.50@8.65. 

Hard winter flours are moving only in 
a limited way, with the baking trade dis- 
posed to keep stocks at safe levels. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 27: short patents $8.60@ 
8.90, and standard patents 50@60c less. 
The blending trade reports fair move- 
ment on old business, and a little new, 
with values around $8.40@8.50. 


NOTES 

C. B. Stout, of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., left Aug. 26 for Indianapolis, 
Ind., to visit his father, who is ill. 

W. P. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Co., 
one of the oldest members of the local 
grain and feed trade, died on Aug. 22. 

K. P. Aitken, general manager of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
was here last week holding a conference 
with the local branch office. John Brand, 
salesman in Mississippi and Alabama, 
and E. F. Belden, of Tennessee and 
Georgia, were in attendance. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 





A considerable increase over last year 
is shown in the Canadian oats crop, while 
the rye and barley crops are slightly low- 
er than in 1924. The forecasts place the 
oats crop at 469,000,000 bus against 406,- 
000,000 in 1924; barley 86,000,000 against 
89,000,000; rye 13,000,000 against 14,- 
000,000. 
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Priarnview, Texas, Aug. 22. 
iditor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: I see there has been quite a bit said 
about a July wheat corner at Chicago. I 
fail to understand why July wheat at 
Chicago at $1.651% would be called cor- 
nered when wheat was selling in a num- 
ber of states at $1.65 at country shipping 
stations. Within a few days of that time 
I noticed where No. 1 dark hard wheat 
sold out of Wichita, Kansas, at $1.8014, 
basis Chicago. 

It seems that every time that the 
“bears” in the Chicago market get caught 
in a tight place, the directors of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade have a meeting in 
order to devise some means to let them 
out easy as possible. Never a time was 
known, when the bulls out west got 
caught, but that they had to settle. If 
you can, please cite an instance where the 
directors of the Board of Trade of Chi- 
cago were called together to help out the 
bulls. 

Heretofore it has been the custom of 


“ the directors of the Chicago Board of 


Trade to call a meeting when the short 
sellers did not have wheat in elevators to 
deliver on their contracts, to permit the 
delivery of the grain in box cars, thus 
helping to break the bulls. It seems to 
be the tendency of the Chicago Board of 
Trade directors to “bear” the market all 
the time, and not to boost the prices of 
grain. 

At present the farmers cannot make 
money growing wheat at under $1.50 
per bu. 

I am thinking that the said directors 
will soon have to have another meeting to 
settle September wheat contracts. This 
time the chances are they will permit de- 
liveries in cars on side tracks as far west 
as St. Joseph, Mo. Wheat in Texas is 
now selling at $1.95 per bu delivered 
Texas mills. 

Thanking you, I am 

Yours very truly, 
L. F. Coss. 





FEDERAL WAREHOUSE LAW 
HAS MANY ADVANTAGES 


Cincinnati, Onto.— Robert Waldie, 
warehouse examiner for the United 
States Department of Agriculture, ex- 
pressed the opinion here recently that in- 
creased interest in the provisions of the 
federal warehouse act is likely to be 
evinced in the near future. He pointed 
out that the act is not mandatory, and 
only those warehousemen who so desired 
need apply for a license. On the other 
hand, the government only issued licenses 
to those with the proper resources and 
who were able to give sufficient bond. 
The government had also instituted a sys- 
tem of inspection whereby all warehouses 
licensed under the act are inspected three 
or four times a year by federal examiners. 

He affirmed that bankers throughout 
the country were becoming more and 
more interested in this piece of legisla- 
tion, and in many cases were refusing to 
discount paper supported with warehouse 
receipts not issued under the authority of 
the federal law. 

Mr. Waldie stated that the government 
hoped by the enactment of this law to ac- 
complish several purposes. It was real- 
ized that grain growers were extremely 
careless in the selection of depositories 
for their grain, and the loss sustained 
each year through lack of proper storage 
was enormous. Two very important pro- 
visions of the law, he said, were that no 
receipt should be issued until the prod- 
ucts were actually stored, nor should the 
stored products be delivered until the’ re- 
ceipt had been returned and canceled. 
Another safeguard afforded the farmer 
was that any licensed warehouseman 
found converting to his own use products 
stored with him, issuing fraudulent re- 
ceipts therefor or obtaining loans there- 
on, was liable to imprisonment and a 
fine of $10,000. 
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GERMAN TARIFF 
STRONGLY OPPOSED 


Socialists and Communists Protest Against 
Third Reading of Bill—English Do 
Good Trade Pending New Duty 


Hamepvurc, Germany, Aug. 13.—The 
third reading of the German tariff bill 
took place in the Reichstag on Aug. 12, 
and it was passed by a small majority. 
Both at the second and third readings of 
the bill the socialists and communists 
walked out of the chamber as a protest 
against the restriction of speeches. 

Very stormy scenes have attended the 
passing of this bill. A motion was car- 
ried by a very narrow majority to restrict 
speeches to one hour for each party: on 
the general question, and to one hour each 
on the details of the bill. This angered 
the opposition and they used every effort 
to interrupt proceedings and, failing to 
— finally withdrew. As there are 

45 clauses in the tariff bill the govern- 
th action in restricting oratory was 
seemingly justifiable, especially as there 
were experts present who could speak at 
length upon every point. 

GERMANS ACT IN SELF-DEFENSE 

The chancellor, Herr Luther, in his 
speech supporting the tariff bill said that 
Germany had no desire to help in ex- 
tending the high tariff walls of Europe, 
but so long as other nations confronted 
her with high protective tariffs she had 
to follow suit to protect her interests. 
He claimed that to admit foreign goods 
free, while Germany’s exports were bur- 
dened with tariffs, would be equivalent 
to making a free gift of German goods 
and labor to foreigners. America had so 
far shown no sign of lowering her tariff; 
the newly established European states 
had introduced protective tariffs to fos- 
ter their industries, and the movement 
was gaining ground among older Euro- 
pean countries. He went on to say that 
the exact effect of the tariff on home 
prices could not be estimated at the pres- 
ent stage. Large sections of the popula- 
tion were suffering from the high cost of 
living, the difference between the cost of 
production and the actual selling price 
being far too great. The government 
was determined to bring about a decline 
in prices, and had already decided to re- 
duce the turnover tax to 1 per cent as 
from Oct. 1. 


PRESENT TARIFF PROVISIONAL 


Very little attention was given to the 
protests raised against the bill, but a 
short bill was promised to empower the 
Reichstag and the Reichstag committee 
to make alterations in the tariff when 
warranted by the economic situation. It 
is understood that the present tariff is 
provisional and intended to last only un- 
til July 31, 1927, when it will be replaced 
by the final tariff on which the economic 
council and the Reichstag committee are 
already at work. 

German flour importers are endeavor- 
ing to get hold of as much imported flour 
as possible before the duties are effective, 
and English mills have done a large ex- 
port business to German ports. There 
is also a demand for imported flour for 
shipment from London, and some large 
lots of Australian have been sold, but 
unfortunately the stocks of American and 
Canadian flour are too small to meet the 
demand from Germany. 








W. A. Lansker, European representa- 
tive of the International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, arrived in London the middle of 
August on his return from a brief visit 
to America. He planned to make an ex- 


tended continental tour in the interests 
of his firm. 











Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Eno., Aug. 12.—The rapid 
rise in the flour market during the past 
week has deterred buyers from making 
purchases ahead. This, coupled with the 
general idea that in two or three weeks 
prices will recede, has made the market 
stagnant. Spot prices are much below 
replacing values and, although stocks are 
very light and there is a good demand 
for flour from Germany, importers show 
no inclination to buy ahead. 

Australian flour has for months been 
very cheap, and importers have lost a 
lot of money on this account, but through 
the recent large exports of Australian 
flour from London to Germany, stocks 
have been greatly reduced and prices are 
getting nearer the real value of the flour. 
Therefore, one cause for the low level of 
prices on this market has been practically 
removed. 

Imported Flour Out of Line.—The spot 
value of Canadian export patent, ex- 
store, is 48s per 280 Ibs, but this flour 
cannot be replaced from the mills under 
51s. Minnesota export patents are even 
more out of line than Canadian flours, 
while no Kansas offers have been re- 
ceived. Australian flour is offered for 
shipment at 42s, c.i.f., the spot value be- 
ing 43s, ex-store, an advance of 3s from 
the lowest price. 

Rush Flour to Germany.—London mill- 
ers have heen busy rushing flour to Ger- 
many before Sept. 1, when it is under- 
stood the import duty will come into 
force. Thev have advanced the price of 
their straight run flour from 47s 6d to 
49s per 280 lbs, delivered, which is equal 
to 44s 6d, cif. They are not pressing 
sales at home at the moment, on account 
of their continental business. 

Low Grades.—Minnesota low grade 
flour is offered at 27s per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., 
but there are no buyers. Argentine low 
grade has advanced sharply from 25s 3d, 
c.i.f., to 26s 3d, and there is a fair de- 
mand from both the United Kingdom and 
the Continent. 

Flour Arrivals Light.— Arrivals of 
flour are again light. The quantities, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, are as follows: from the 
United States, Atlantic, 1,853; Canada, 
Atlantic, 3.300; Australia, 6,050. 

Wheat Prices——The wheat market has 
shown a slight advance, but buyers still 
prefer buying from hand to mouth. No. 
1 northern on passage has been sold at 
61s 9d4@62s qr, for August shipment at 
61s 6d@62s, for first half October at 56s 
9d, and for October-November at 53s 6d 
@53s 9d. The biggest advance has been 
in Australian wheat afloat, which was 
sold at 59s 3d@59s 6d. 


Liverpoot, Eno., Aug. 12.—For a time 
a fair trade was done in flour, but de- 
mand is again quiet. Prices are steady, 
English top patents being quoted at 47s 
@48s 6d per 280 lbs, ex-mill, and English 
straights at 45s@45s 6d. Manitoba flours 
are offered at 49s 6d@52s 6d, ex-store, 
and Australians at 45@4é6s. 

Russian Wheat Sold.—The chief fea- 
ture this week was the large quantity of 
Russian wheat sold to the United King- 
dom and the Continent at Is@1s 3d qr 
advance over last week’s prices. About 
15,000 tons have been sold to United 
Kingdom ports for August-September 
shipment at 56s@56s 3d, and there are 
further sellers at slightly under this 
price. 

A good business has been done in Ca- 
nadian and Argentine parcels during the 
week at steadily advancing prices. Mani- 





toba wheats are 9d@I1s higher for old 
crop and 3d lower for new. Rosafé, 
after being pressed for sale at 59s, is now 
sparingly offered at 59s 6d. India also 
sold two cargoes for August shipment. 

The c.i.f. price of No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba afloat and for August shipment is 
61s 6d, but for October-November it is 
53s 9d. The option market has fluc- 
tuated somewhat, but prices show an ad- 
vance of Yed on the week for October and 
a decline of 1d for December, October 
being 11s 2%d per 100 lbs and December 
10s 842d. 


Gtascow, Scortanp, Aug. 10.—As the 
first steamer with a cargo of Manitoba 
wheat is not due at this port until Sept. 
19, it is practically certain that this mar- 
ket will be bare of this class of wheat 
before long. 

Bread Price Not to Fall.—The recent 
strengthening of the market has removed 
any prospect of a reduction in the price 
of bread, a development which the grain 
trade would have welcomed as much as 
the public. Since the bakers put up the 
price of the 4-lb loaf in the spring to lld 
the cost of flour has fallen as much as 
14s per 280 Ibs. This would warrant a 
reduction of about 2d in the price of the 
loaf, but the baker argues that this dif- 
ference in cost was not available for the 
cheapening of bread, because the price 
of bread was not advanced to an exact 
parity with flour when the latter’s cost 
was at the highest point. 

Imported Flour.—It is not easy to do 
business in imported flours, for while the 
spot value of some is 40@45s, they can- 
not be bought for shipment at less than 
49@50s per 280 lbs. Canadian winters, 
due it is understood to demand in the 
United States for them, are quoted as 
high as 43s, c.i.f. American winters are 
offered at 48s 6d@50s, and Australian 
at 42s 6d@43s 6d, for August shipment. 
On spot and for passage the c.i.f. quota- 
tion for Australian is 40s 6d@4ls 6d. 
Kansas flours are completely out of the 
running. 

Home Milled Flour—Home millers 
have lately been doing a good business 
in old crop flour, their prices on a c.i.f. 
equivalent being 50s, 52s and 54s for first 
grades and 44s, 46s and 48s for second. 
For new crop flour, November delivery, 
first grades are offered at 40@47s, and 
second at 37@4ls. 


Betrast, Iretanp, Aug. 10.—Business 
has been almost at a complete standstill. 
Buyers recently have bought nothing for 
near shipment, and now they are not in- 
clined to pay asking prices. There is a 
feeling that English millers have done a 
good business in this market for Novem- 
ber delivery in their strong flours at 41s 
6d@42s, delivered. 

Cables Must Give Prices.—Cables for 
September shipment from America and 
Canada are very firm, but uncertain and 
irregular. Importers complain that some 
mills are adopting the method of cabling 
for offers without mentioning a price. 
Business on these lines in the Irish mar- 
ket is impossible. An importer must 
have a price to put before his buyers, as 
competition is too keen for anything 
else. 

Manitoba export patents are quoted at 
44s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast, October- 
November shipment, but this price is im- 
possible to make. High grade Manitoba 
short patents are quoted at 47s, c.i,f. 





Minneapolis flours have been offered 
freely for October-November shipment 
at 44s, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin, and for 
September shipment at 47s.. American 
soft winters are hopelessly out of line at 
52s, c.i.f., as against home milled flour, 
Canadian soft winters are exception ily 
good value at 41s, c.i.f., Belfast. 

Home Milled Flour.—Home millers ire 
selling at 48s, delivered, while Enz ish 
millers are offering a flour similar to 
Canadian export patents at 44s, de liy- 
ered. 





SCOTCH WHISKY IS 
NO LONGER SCOTCH 


Giascow, Scortranp, Aug. 12.--A 
speaker at a recent meeting of the di ec- 
tors of the Scottish Chamber of Agri ul- 
ture stated that the only thing which vas 
really Scotch in modern Scotch whisky 
was the water. This remark was mide 
in support of a claim by the farmer of 





Scotland for an import duty to be lev ed 
on malted barley of 10s qr. 

It would appear that when most of 
firms which manufactured = whi 
merged, and thus formed the large < ;- 
tillery combines, they commenced to | 
their supplies of malt abroad. Fore 
producers were able to quote more che: )- 
ly than local farmers, owing to the la: 
quantities which were ordered, and wh 
were too great for any one home farn 
to be able to fill. It was pointed out t! 
there was already a duty on import 
hops which enabled British growers 
sell their supplies to the brewers witho 
undue competition. 
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H. L. BEECHER IN LONDON 

Lonvon, Ene., Aug. 12.—H. L. Beec 
er, treasurer Eagle Roller Mill Co., Ne 
Ulm, Minn., arrived in London this wee + 
after having made an extensive tour « 
the Continent. He landed in Lisbon, an 
has visited Spain, Gibraltar, Italy, Swit 
erland, France, Germany and the Scand 
navian countries, and is now touring t! 
British Isles. While in London he visite | 
some of his friends in the flour trade. 





DENMARK AWAITS NEW CROP 

Corpennacen, Denmark, Aug. 8.- 
Home mills are selling flour at price 
slightly below those asked by America! 

mills, in order to get their share of the 
trade. Business is very quiet, and buyer: 
are awaiting the new crop before pur 
chasing. 
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URGES USE OF PORRIDGE 
IN BRITISH PARLIAMENT 


Lonpoy, Enc., Aug. 12.—David Kirk- 
wood, a well-known member of the group 
of labor members of the British Parlia- 
ment, known as the “wild men from the 
Clyde,” has lately given much publicity 
to oatmeal by his attempts to have it in- 
cluded in the menu of the mess of the 
House of Commons. Mr. Kirkwood is a 
member of the kitchen committee of the 
house, and has been authorized by his 
fellow committee members to take in 
hand the instruction of the chefs in the 
delicate art of preparing genuine Scot- 
tish porridge. 

The honorable member is not only a 
rabid labor man but also a perfervid 
Scot, and he regards it as an insult to his 
national pride that the dish for which his 
ancestors became famous is not included 
in the parliamentary diet. Mr. Kirkwood 
believes that his race has derived many 
of its best characteristics from this fare, 
and he is anxious that his fellow-members 
from the Clyde should be able to endure 
all-night sittings of the house and con- 
tinue to be a thorn in the side of the pres- 
eni conservative government. 

[ie apparently regards porridge as the 
surest of all foundations for mental as 
vell as physical exertion. Whatever his 
motives, his action has proved a fine ad- 
ertisement for porridge, and if his con- 
ituents will follow his example, the 

aplaints of the Scottish oat grower 
that the value of porridge is no longer 
recognized should become a thing of the 
past. 
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TRADE IN AMERICAN FLOUR 
IS DULL IN HOLLAND 


\msTeRDAM, Hottanp, Aug. 10.—Mar- 
ket conditions with regard to imports of 
American fleur remain unsatisfactory. 
Whereas American markets, particularly 
ard the end of last week, were firm 
and, in fact, advancing, the general ten- 
dency of European markets was down- 
wird. In anticipation of lower values, 
buyers show very little enterprise, and 
new business in American flour has, con- 
seguently, been on a very limited scale. 

rhere appears to be a wide range be- 
tween the offers of various American mill- 
ers, and importers are at a loss to under- 
stand the American position. The only 
explanation seems to be that speculative 
elements are at work. For instance, 
while some millers are asking $9.20 per 
100 kilos for hard winter wheat patent 
flour, others are offering a similar flour 


at $8.80, both quotations being for August 
shipment. 

Canadian patents are offered at $9.40 
per 100 kilos, but this price is altogether 
out of line. Home milled flour is offered 
at 22 florins, or $8.80 per 100 kilos, de- 
livered, and Belgian flour is quoted at a 
slightly higher price. 





ENGLAND AND CANADA 
MONOPOLIZE GERMAN TRADE 


Hamsurc, Germany, Aug. 8.—The 
flour business done during the past week 
was in well-known English and Canadian 
brands, spot and quick delivery being 
preferred. American flours were neg- 
lected. Under the influence of the im- 
pending duties large purchases were 
made by Danzig and Poland before Aug. 
1 and, consequently, they are no longer 
interested in the German market. There 
is some demand from Czechoslovakia, but 
this is being mostly supplied by the Hun- 
garian mills at prices below the parity of 
the world’s market. Demand for flour in 
Germany is fair at advancing rates, but 
business to the interior is of a hand-to- 
mouth character. 

Mills’ quotations for Canadian export 
patents were $9.50@9.70 per 100 kilos, 
c.i.f., Hamburg, for English patents 35s 
6d@39s, and for English milled Manitoba 
flours 38@39s. 





CANADIAN POOL RUMORED 
TO BE FIXING WHEAT PRICES 


Gtascow, Scottann, Aug. 10.—There is 
a common feeling here that the Canadian 
pool has arranged a fixed price for deliv- 
eries of wheat in the different months, 
and speculation as to whether this can be 
maintained is natural. Pressure may de- 
velop to break any attempt at fixing 
prices in different positions. Russian 
wheat has entered the market and, al- 
though there are some who are trying to 
make this a bull point, the view here is 
that it is really a bear point because it has 
been used to fill a hole. A condition of 
the Russian dealing in wheat is that 50 
per cent of the cost must be paid before 
shipment. 





Pennsylvania’s first triennial farm cen- 
sus, recently completed by the state de- 
partment of agriculture in co-operation 
with county commissioners and township 
assessors, reveals that the state has 186,- 
212 farms, 796,400 farm population, 14,- 
934,100 acres of land in farms, 1,099,403 
acres winter wheat, 140,743 acres rye, 
and 944,047 acres oats in 1924. 
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PRODUCTION AND PROFITS 


Milling is largely a mechanical opera- 
tion, and hence increased production is 
accomplished at a diminishing cost. As 
a consequence, for some years millers 
have sought capacity operation in order 
to reduce production costs and thereby 
the selling price. All would have been 
well, on this basis, had not the possible 
market for their product been strictly 
limited. As it was, it resulted in over- 
production and loss. It may be uneco- 
nomic to operate at other than the low- 
est possible cost, but it is also uneco- 
nomic to produce more than the market 
can absorb. 

An interesting comparison can be 
made with the automobile industry. As 
everybody knows, this business has de- 
veloped mass production in order to re- 
duce manufacturing costs. It would be 
something new to many business men to 
reduce the selling price of their product 
by more than the unit profit, and yet 
show a greater net profit at the end of 
the year than before the cut was made. 
This has been done in the automobile 
business. 

But there is a limit to this sort of 
thing. It can be done successfully only 
until the saturation point in the market 
has been reached, or as long as the prod- 
uct, through its greater appeal to the 
public, is able to divert trade from some 
other firm. This results in the elimina- 
tion of many manufacturers. 


The record of one well-known automo- 
bile company is interesting. This com- 
pany has aimed at manufacturing qual- 
ity, at a satisfactory margin of profit, 
rather than quantity. No other automo- 
bile manufacturing company has a better 
financial position. It has been a bonanza 
for investors who retained their original 
holdings, which have since shown a mar- 
ket value of $2,015 per share on stock 
which cost them nothing. This stock was 
given as a bonus with the preferred, 
which was retired in 1923 at $110 a share. 


The Houses of Parilament, London, Where the Inclusion of Porridge in the Daily Menu Has Been Advocated 


A recent balance sheet showed net tan- 
gible assets of $35,000,000. 

This has been accomplished without 
striving for the maximum production 
possible. Automobiles and flour are dis- 
similar in many respects. Nevertheless, 
the thought is suggested that something 
similar might be done in the manufacture 
of flour by always selling at a profit, by 
giving a high and distinctive quality 
worth the price, and being content to 
build the business slowly and securely on 
a profitable basis. One should not be in 
business simply for the sake of being 
busy, but to make money. Which is 
better, to make 1.000.000 bbls of flour 
at a loss, or 500,000 bbls at a profit? 


TOLEDO 

Business with the mills showed no ma- 
terial change last week. Some routine 
sales were made to established trade, 
but they were not of sufficient volume to 
keep the mills operating much over 50 
per cent of capacity. As yet there has 
been no snap to the business on this 
crop, which is below normal. Very few 
soft wheat mills have sold anv consid- 
erable amount of flour for delivery be- 
yond Jan. 1, and most sales are for 
near-by delivery. 

Soft Wheat Movement.—One of the 
outstanding features of the situation is 
the scant movement of soft wheat. In 
instances this has led to excessive bids, 
bringing about an unusual range in of- 
fers. For example, in Ohio there is a 
range of 4@5c in the bids of leading 
mills at the same rate points to New 
York. The last circular of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association shows a range 
in wheat prices paid at mill door of $1.50 
@1.65, but these country mills always 
show a wide range, and this is not par- 
ticularly significant. 

Toledo millers are keeping their bids 
down, and are not getting much wheat. 
Some of them were wise enough to buy 
liberally during the short period of 
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movement, and now find satisfaction in 
that fact, If the mill has no wheat, it 
cannot sell flour. The tendency seems 
to be for wheat prices to get out of line 
with what the flour can be sold for, and 
thus drag the business down to an un- 
profitable basis. 

Millers are beginning to realize the un- 
usual character of the situation, and are 
not trying to force matters. This is a 
sensible thing to do. They are content 
with half-time operation, provided it can 
be managed at a profit. In nearly all 
cases, more flour could be sold if the 
business were taken at a loss. That is 
the very thing which should encourage 
them to hold for their prices, because it 
signifies an unfilled demand which will 
have to return later on a profitable basis. 

Price Cutting—Of course there are 
occasional instances of low-priced sales, 
but the majority of them concern hard 
wheat flour, and particularly the bakery 
trade. Spring wheat mills are under- 
selling the Southwest. On the whole, 
soft wheat millers are showing remark- 
able restraint. The scarcity of soft 
wheat, and the premium it commands, 
should certainly bring home to them the 
utter folly of cutting prices. 

Hedging Difficulties.—It is interesting 
to note how conditions at the end of 
the last crop, when No. 2 red wheat com- 
manded a premium of 24c over Chicago 
May, have carried over into the new 
crop. Then there was an actual shortage 
of wheat, but now there is plenty of it 
back in the country. With cash wheat 
bids, Toledo rate points, 8c over Chicago 
September, there is no_ satisfactory 
hedge, affording a carrying charge, other 
than in the sale of flour. Millers are 
apt to lose money on their hedges, and 
this might be interpreted as a warning 
not to hedge. 

There is one respect in which the situa- 
tion is different from last year. A year 
ago, Toledo millers were bidding $1.23 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
as against $1.631% this year. Soft winter 
wheat standard patent was quoted at 
$6.10@6.50 bbl last year, against $7.80@ 
8.20, 98's, f.o.b., Toledo, this year. No- 
body expects to buy as low as last year, 
so buyers may be said to have become 
reconciled to and expect higher levels. 
Last year they stayed out on account of 
the advance in prices, frequently losing 
their opportunity for advantageous pur- 
chases by dickering, and now they are 
holding off because they are fearful of a 
break in values. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Aug. 28, at $7.80@8.20 
bbl, old local springs $8.55@8.80, and 
new $8.20@8.40, and local hard winters 
$8.20, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.63 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Aug. 28. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 
bbls activity 
BE, BOGS cc ecnsvesvoueee 37,200 75 
PUCVIOOE WEE 2c decceses 40,500 84 
VORF BHO cescccsescsccves 42,600 92% 
ae WOOER OP ce cceseeves 44,900 93% 
Three years ago .......... 46,500 97 





CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbis tivity 

Aug. 23-29 .... 18 120,360 88,695 73 
Previous week. 19 105,810 80,450 76 
YOO? OHO ...cs 23 141,210 107,555 76 
Two years ago. 19 129,660 97,821 75 
Three yearsago 23 142,050 95,562 67 





RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Aug. 29, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
106,400 716,700 12,940 64,270 
48,750 18,750 19,515 ..... 
686,750 594,500 571,285 115,380 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 


NOTES 

P. P. Croarkin, Chicago flour broker, 
was in Toledo, Aug. 26, on a motor trip 
through Michigan and Ohio. 

F. Y. Henkel and C. B. MacLeod, of 
the Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, 
Mich., were in Toledo Aug. 24 on their 
way to Cleveland, Ohio. 
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H. J. Walter, of the J. A. Walter 
Milling Co., Buffalo, and formerly man- 
ager of the Marion (Ohio) National Mill 
Co., was in Toledo on Aug. 28 on his 
way to Chicago, where he will attend 
the baking school of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. 


The Wilson & Parker Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., announces the death of its 
president, George M. Parker, Sr., on 
Aug. 17. The concern has been connect- 
ed with the grain and flour business at 
Jacksonville for many years, and was 
established in 1882. Among other mills, 
it has represented the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis. 


EVANSVILLE 
Millers reported last week a falling off 
in domestic inquiry, with foreigners of- 
fering prices too low to be considered. 
Early in the week there was an advance 
of 2c offered for native wheat, but the 
price eased back to $1.65 bu, which has 
been the prevailing price since new wheat 
came on the market. The early rush to 
sell has abated, and the native wheat re- 
ceipts at mills have dwindled consider- 
ably. Flour quotations, Aug. 28, basis 
Evansville, 98-lb cottons, carload lots: 
best patent $9.60, first patent $9.20, 
straights $8.80; Kansas, $9.25. Clears 
were in good demand, first, in jutes, sell- 

ing at $8, and second at $7. 


W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 

Demand for flour from the Southeast 
holds up satisfactorily, notwithstanding 
that the unsettled wheat market has been 
a disturbing factor. Bookings during the 
latter part of August were not as large 
as during the previous several weeks, 
but sales continued in excess of the ca- 
pacity of the mills, and many buyers have 
their requirements for the next 30 to 
60 days well covered. 

Shipments on contracts are fair, with 
the aggregate movement not far behind 
the output. Running time at the mills is 
good, compared with previous years. 
High grade flours of the established 
brands continue to lead in sales. 


The wheat market was irregular last 
week, with moderate movement. No. 2 
red wheat, with bill, was quoted at $1.84 
@1.89 bu, Nashville, Aug. 29. 

While the tendency of flour prices was 
easier the latter part of last week, quo- 
tations were not materially changed. 
Prices, Aug. 29: best or short soft win- 
ter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $9.75@10.25; standard 
or regular patent, $9@9.25; straight pat- 
ent, $8.25@8.50; first clears, $7.50@7.75. 

Rehandlers report fair sales, with some 
slowing down the latter part of the week 
on account of the unsettled wheat situa- 
tion. Prices: spring wheat first patent, 
98-lb cottons, delivered in Nashville, $9.50 
@10; hard winter short patent, $8.75@ 
9.75; standard grades, 30@50c lower. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output. of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Mes, 80088. 60 iw 173,220 125,136 72.2 
Previous week -. 149,220 122,339 81.9 
Beer Ge ssacves 169,020 112,321 66.4 
Two years ago... 156,720 116,406 74.2 


Three years ago.. 193,020 124,918 64.7 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Aug. 29 Aug. 22 
Waewr, WEES wcccecedvcer 41,100 39,100 
WHMORE, BM cccccccesess 745,000 684,000 
Gaee, DED ccccvcccescseves 68,000 71,000 
Gate, BU cvcesccvescscs 542,000 439,000 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
last week were 230 cars. 
* 


According to business men attending 
the convention of Cotton States Mer- 
chants’ Association in Memphis last week, 
conditions in the South are the most pros- 
perous for several years. Business good, 
financial situation satisfactory, and crop 
prospects great, were reports brought 
from half a dozen southern states. 


Joun LeEIPer. 


NORFOLK 
Although considerable interest was 
manifested in the flour market last week, 
sales were not heavy. Buyers are still 
hoping for a decided break, although the 
general feeling appears to be that the 
market will work up to a considerably 
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higher level. Reports on general busj- 
ness in this section are more encouraging 
than at any time this summer. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 29: spring wheat fancy family 
patents $9.50@10.20 bbl, bakers grades 
$8.90@9.40; Kansas and Oklahoma pat 
ents, $8.75@9.25; winter wheat top pat- 
ents $8.45@8.95, and standard patents 
$8.15@8.35. Josepu A. Lestir, Jr. 


ATLANTA 

The flour trade is enjoying better jusi- 
ness generally. Dealers and mercl)ints 
are increasing stocks liberally. While 
the buying is mainly for prompt \ip- 
ment, there is some booking ahead for 
30 and 60 days. Prices are more ste:dy. 
J. Hore Tieyi nr. 








AUSTRALIAN FARMERS WAN’ 
CHEAPER FARM MACHINERY 


Metzsourne, Victoria, July 27.—.\us- 
tralian farmers recently petitioned the 
government to investigate the high cost 
of agricultural implements with a \iew 
to reducing the import duties imp sed 
on them. The federal tariff board has 
decided that there is no reason to © .\use 
such action to be taken, as the high duties 
on raw materials which prevent the 
farmers and other producers from su ‘‘er- 
ing from over-sea competition natur.illy 
make it necessary for manufacturer to 
pay higher wages to their employees ind 
so increase the cost of their implemc nts. 
The board says that if the duties on raw 
materials are maintained, the duties on 
manufactured articles should also be en- 
forced. 

In this connection it is interestiny to 
note that the whole of the import: of 
farm machinery emanate from the U :jit- 
ed States, Great Britain and Can: ‘la. 
Last year the United States displaced (he 
United Kingdom from first place, its ex- 
ports to Australia being worth £300, )00 
more than those from Great Britain. A 
large percentage of this gain was :c- 
counted for by the trade in farm trac! «rs, 
the United States supplying over 83 per 
cent of Australia’s imports of these :ia- 
chines. Cuartes J. MatrHew 






























GENERAL view of the J. 

Allen Smith & Co. plant 
at Knoxville, Tenn., showing 
the very attractive manner in 
which this firm has utilized 
garden landscaping to relieve 
the uncompromising severity 
of silos and mill walls. 
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So eS eee 


THE GERMAN TARIFF 


Canadian mills have ceased to worry 
over the possible effect of the new Ger- 
man tariff on their exporting flour trade. 
Germany has been an excellent customer 
for several years, and there is general re- 
gret that anything should be done to 
hamper or interfere with this business, 
but millers in this country are unable to 
do anything to protect themselves and 
are philosophically accepting what fate 
sends. They were gratified to note that 
the opposition in the German parliament 
was strong, and that the agitation against 
new duties on foodstuffs will be con- 
tint ed. 

Whether Canada is to enjoy any fur- 
ther volume of trade with Germany is 
doubtful. In any case it is only fair to 
say that the business came unexpectedly 
and, notwithstanding certain remnants 
of the bitterness with which Germany was 
recarded during the war period, Cana- 
dian millers found it most desirable. 
Germans trade fairly, and are honorable 
in their dealings. 

—s 


TORONTO 


[.. the domestic market, demand for 
flour is fair. There is a seasonable dull- 
ness which always marks the close of an 
old crop year. Bakers are taking their 
usual quantities. Generally this trade is 
good in midsummer, as the country is 
crowded with tourists, and domestic bak- 
ing is at a low ebb. Prices for springs 
have not changed since a week ago. 
Quotations, Aug. 29, with comparisons: 


Aug. 29 Aug. 22 
Top patents ...... covcce Sao $9.30 
eT Perey ry 9.05 9.05 
TT eee rrerC ree 8.80 8.80 
DONG wiwee'e x rye tees 8.60 8.60 
Fir COOP ..«..» is ye ees adem 7.70 7.70 
Lo OrGGe ....+. Te rarer 6.15 6.15 
eed. FP sche secs casccgah Seen 4.75 


All prices quoted are per bbl in 98-lb jute 
bags, f.0.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 
20¢ bbl. 

Ontario Winters Free.—Soft winter 
wheat flour is moving with some freedom, 
mostly for delivery to the biscuit and 
cake trade. New crop wheat is plentiful, 
and millers are offering flour freely. 
Prices are 15c bbl lower than a week 
ago. Car lots of 90 per cent patents, in 
secondhand bags, are quoted at $6 bbl, 
Montreal basis, or $5.80, Toronto. 

New Export Trade Restricted —Sales 
of springs for export are _ restricted. 
British buyers complain that Canadian 
prices are too high, as they can obtain 
competing flours more cheaply elsewhere. 
In some cases their bids are shillings out 
of line. A good deal of flour is being 
shipped on old contracts, mostly to con- 
tinental Europe. Prices for export pat- 
ent grade are down 20c bbl, seaboard 
basis, compared with a week ago. Quo- 
tations in sterling, Aug. 29: export spring 
patent, per 280 Ibs, in jute 140’S, 46s 3d, 
c.i.f., United Kingdom, September ship- 
ment, 43s 6d October, and 42s 9d Novem- 
ber, seven-day terms. 

Ontario winters are selling for export, 
but not freely. A margin of Is 6d@2s 
separates importers and millers. Today’s 
quotations range 39@41s per 280 lbs, in 
jute 140’s, c.i.f., Glasgow, September sea- 


hoard. ; 
. 


WHEAT 


Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
liberal, and mills have good stocks on 
hand. The quality is excellent. The 
street price for wagon lots is lower at 
$1.20@1.30 bu for No. 2 red or white; 
car lots, on track, country points, $1.35. 

There are no stocks of western spring 
wheat at Bay ports, and No. 1 northern 
is quoted in a nominal way (Aug. 29) at 
$1.78 bu, track. 
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Continental Still Trying to Buy 


Toronto, Ont.—The Continental Baking Corporation, New York, con- 
tinues its interest in the idea of buying the Canada Bread Co., Ltd., and has 


lately made new overtures with that end in view. 


seems to have been made. 


So far no definite progress 


The Canada Bread Co., Ltd., is an exceedingly prosperous and well- 


managed concern. 


Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton and Winnipeg. 


It has its headquarters in Toronto, with branches in 


It is the largest concern in the 


bread business of this country, and is controlled by the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd. The present owners are by no means anxious to sell. 


a 


* 


Canadian Mill Connections Wanted 


The Canadian branch office of The Northwestern Miller has lately received 
a considerable number of letters from responsible importers of flour in Great 
Britain and Europe who are anxious to secure connections with Canadian flour 
and oatmeal mills that are in a position to make regular shipments of these 


products for export. 


Any such millers will be furnished with full particulars 


by this office on receipt of their request for such service. 


* 


New Canadian Company’s Plans 


As announced in this paper some weeks ago, J. G. Wolverton and J. E. 
Macfarlane, both of whom are widely known in the Canadian flour trade, have 
formed a partnership for the purpose of engaging in the milling business in 
Ontario. At that time they bought the 700-bbl plant of the St. Mary’s (Ont.) 
Milling Co., Ltd., and have since been engaged in remodeling the plant with 


a view to bringing it thoroughly up to date. 


Mr. Wolverton is in charge at 


St. Mary’s, while Mr. Macfarlane has opened an office in the Royal Bank 
Building, Toronto, from whence the general selling operations of this new 
company will be carried on under his personal management. 

The new concern will be known as the Wolverton Flour Mills Co. 








COARSE GRAINS 
Demand for coarse grains is not so 
keen. New crop Ontario oats are plenti- 
ful, and prices have declined 5@8c bu. 
Barley is about 5c bu lower, and Amer'!- 
can corn 10c. Quotations, Aug. 29: new 
crop Ontario oats 43@44c bu, cars, coun- 
try points; barley, 73@75c; American 
corn, No. 3 yellow $1.08, Toronto 
freights; standard recleaned screenings 
$18.50 ton, track, Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Canadian mills are booking space for 
flour in a limited way only. Rates to 
some United Kingdom ports for Septem- 
ber shipment have been advanced. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 29: London, Liverpool, 
Manchester 18c; Glasgow, Belfast, Dub- 
lin, Hull, Leith, Newcastle, Avonmouth 
20c; Aberdeen, 28c; Dundee, 27c; Copen- 
hagen, 27c; Helsingfors, 32c; Stockholm, 
30c; Hamburg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam 
19¢. 

MILLING STOCKS ARE STEADY 


The shares of various Canadian mill- 
ing companies are holding up steadily in 
the stock markets of Toronto and Mont- 
real in spite of the fact that the crop 
year now closing was not a very profit- 
able one. Actual net earnings from man- 
ufacture and sale of flour were probably 
about the poorest in the history of the 
business, but all the big companies will 
show earnings sufficient for dividends 
and other regular requirements, and this 
in turn reacts upon the steadiness of 
prices for their shares. 

NOTES 

Clark & Clark have opened an office 
in Toronto for the purpose of dealing in 
grains and grain products. 

In July the Bahamas imported 2,460 
bbls flour from Canada, compared with 
1,052 from the United States. 

Canadian exports of oatmeal for the 12 
months ending July, 1925, were disap- 
pointingly small. The total was 630,975 
ewt, as against 848,225 in 1924. 

The Mount McKay Feed Co., Ltd., 


_Fort William, Ont., which suffered a fire 


loss of $40,000 about a month ago, has re- 
built its warehouse which was burned. 


A. Johansen, of the Norwegian govern- 








D. M. Fraser, formerly sales manager at 
Winnipeg for the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., and now in charge of the 
company’s business in the maritime prov- 
inces, who was presented with a gold watch 
by members of the Winnipeg sataff prior to 
his departure for St. John, N. B. 








ment flour commission, is in Canada 
studying the prospective supply of flour 
here. He was in Toronto on Aug. 28. 

Canadian exports of millfeed continue 
to go almost exclusively to the United 
States. In July, 280,980 cwt were shipped 
out of Canada, against 271,965 in July, 
1924. 


Roy S. King, formerly of the Copeland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., was in 
Toronto on Aug. 28. At present he is 
managing the local branch of the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission at 
Midland, but expects to return to the 
flour trade. 


Ontario mills are being warned by the 
Dominion Millers’ Association against 





selling flour for shipment before the first 
half of November. It is claimed that the 
wheat pool is arranging with its mem- 
bers to hold back early deliveries in the 
hope of influencing the market. 


Notwithstanding the shrinkage in Ca- 
nadian exports of flour to Great Britain 
in recent years, the markets of the moth- 
er country still represent by far the larg- 
est single outlet for Canadian flour. Ger- 
many comes second, and in July Poland 
was third. Upwards of 50 countries are 
now buying Canadian flour direct from 
mills. 


Some 25 wholesale grocery houses in 
Ontario have amalgamated, and formed 
an organization to be known as the Na- 
tional Grocery Co., Ltd., with head offices 
in Toronto. This is a move to meet the 
new conditions arising from chain and 
departmental stores’ competition. The 
authorized capital of the new company 
is $7,000,000. 


All flour millers in Canada are hoping 
that the forthcoming revision of railway 
freight rates in this country will bring 
about a lower rate from Fort William to 
eastern territory. At present the rate 
from Fort William to Toronto and Mont- 
real, lake-and-rail, is 32Y%c ewt, and all- 
rail 37'4c, or 174%c more than in 1914, 
when the rates were 15c and 20c, respec- 
tively. 

Ontario millers are being warned that 
there is a good deal of smut in this year’s 
crop of wheat. This probably applies to 
restricted areas, but is nevertheless a 
matter about which millers cannot exer- 
cise too much vigilance. It is also stated 
that some of the wheat is tough, which is 
most likely to be true. Indeed, some 
farmers have lost their entire crop 
through threshing and storing wheat in 
that condition. 


MONTREAL 


A small export business was done in 
spring wheat flour in Montreal last week, 
sales being made to the United Kingdom 
and to Europe. The market, however, 
was not active. Local buyers appear to 
be adequately stocked, Prices did not 
fluctuate, and closed on Aug. 29 as fol- 
lows: first patents $9.30 bbl, seconds 
$8.80, and bakers $8.60, less 10c bbl for 
cash. 

Demand for winter wheat flour con- 
tinued good, but the supply was limited. 
Prices were steady all week, and closed 
on Aug. 29 at $6.70@6.90 bbl for car 
lots, secondhand jute, ex-track, and $7.10 
@7.30, ex-store, for broken lots. 


FIRE DAMAGES LARGEST ELEVATOR 


Severe damage was done by fire to one 
leg of grain elevator No. 1, in Montreal 
harbor, on Aug. 24, caused by friction of 
a belt on pulleys. The special construc- 
tion of the elevator prevented any dan- 
ger of the fire spreading to other parts. 


Harbor authorities report that loading 
of grain will not be impeded by the dam- 
age, as there is still ample equipment 
available to take care of all the loading 
to be done. No. 1 is the largest seaport 
elevator in the world. It has a storage ca- 
pacity of 4,000,000 bus, and facilities for 
receiving 40,000 bus per hour from lake 
vessels, and delivering to ocean vessels 
at a rate of 75,000 bus an hour. 


NOTES 


C. H. G. Short, of the Dominion Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., is on the Maine coast on 
a holiday trip. 

F. H. Peck, of the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Toronto, was at his com- 
pany’s Montreal offices on Aug. 25-26. 


A. G. Gagnon, secretary of the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is spend- 
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ing a vacation in his summer home at 
Ste. Rose, Que. 

Graham Hooper, of the office staff of 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion, has returned from a_ fortnight’s 
vacation in Lachute, Que. 

Joseph Dumont, Quebec sales manager 
for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., is 
spending a short vacation on a motor 
trip in neighboring provinces. 

Large quantities of grain and malt 
were destroyed on Aug. 26 by a fire 
which proke out in the freight sheds and 
malt house attached to Molson’s Brew- 
ery. 

The traffic committee of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association is holding 
frequent meetings in connection with the 
general freight rate investigation recent- 
ly ordered by the dominion government. 

A. A. Lavoie, sales manager for the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and 
J. A. Blais, Quebec province sales man- 
ager for the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
Moose Jaw, Sask., were recent visitors at 
the Three Rivers (Que.) Regional Fair. 
A. E, Perks. 


WINNIPEG 

Demand for flour in western Canada is 
only moderately good. Small lot buying 
is being done through the customary 
channels, but it is unlikely that any vol- 
ume of business will be forthcoming un- 
til the new crop wheat is being marketed 
freely. Meanwhile, most of the active 
flour mills of the West have sufficient 
business on their books to keep them 
grinding for at least part time. Export 
inquiry is entirely lacking. Prices main- 
tain the level established on July 17. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, Aug. 29, at $10.25 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $9.65, and first clears at $8.05, 
Fort William | asis, sight draft. Cotton, 
l5c over this basis. Alberta points 10@ 
30c over, and British Columbia and Pa- 
cific Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

The wheat market followed a some- 
what erratic course last week, the news 
of the world’s crop being the governing 
influence. Purchasing power has been 
lacking, foreign buyers evidently await- 
ing the new crop movement before com- 
ing into the market. At midweek an es- 
timate, emanating from United States 
sources, of 361,000,000 bus wheat for 
western Canada, was the cause of consid- 
erable selling, and a consequent decline 
in prices. In the cash market, trading 
was slow on account of light stocks. It 
is estimated that old crop wheat at lake 
terminals is now reduced to approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 bus, two thirds of this 
being of the lower grades, for which there 
is no demand. Local millers have been 
eager purchasers of everything offered 
in the way of quality wheat for imme- 
diate grinding, but very little is avail- 
able. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William: 


o—Futures—, 

Cash Oct. Dec. 

career $1.66 % $1.44% $1.40 % 

aS Sree 1.645% 1.425% 1.38% 

BABE. BG csadeses 1.63 % 1.40 % 1.36 5% 
Me EE sie daaes 1.66% 1.42% 1.39 

pe. eee 1.62% 1.40% 1.37% 

Perr en 1.55% 1.38% 1.34% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Aug. 27 averaged 
39 cars per day, compared with 20 for 
the preceding seven days, and 34 for the 
corresponding period in 1924, 

Trading in the coarse grain market has 
been light. New crop barley has en- 
joyed a moderately good demand, and is 
now being offered freely. The call for 
cash oats has been fair. In sympathy 
with wheat, the prices for coarse grains 
have shown a downward tendency. Cash 
rye is still a car lot proposition. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 29: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 53%c bu; barley, 73%4c; rye, 87Yec. 

NOTES 

Norman H. Heimbecker, of Parrish & 
Heimbecker, Ltd., grain merchants, Win- 
nipeg, is back from a trip to England and 
the Continent. 

E. H. Franke, manager for the Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has re- 
turned from a trip to Toronto and other 
eastern Canadian points. 

Official figures show that the exports 
of bran, shorts and other milifeed during 
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July amounted to 14,049 tons, valued at 
$396,494. Of this, 13,859 tons were 
shipped to the United States. 

The western farmers’ wheat pool has 
opened its operations for 1925-26 on a 
basis of $1 bu for No. 1 northern wheat, 
delivered, Fort William. Other grades 
are at about the market spreads under. 

The Ellison Milling & Elevator Co., 
Ltd., Lethbridge, Alta., has now begun 
to build the first unit of its 1,000,000-bu 
grain elevator at that point, announce- 
ment of the plans for which was made a 
few weeks ago. 

By Aug. 15 the visible supply of wheat 
in Canada had got down to 15,000,000 
bus, as against 25,000,000 a year ago and 
8,000,000 two years ago. This suggested 
that the old crop would be well cleaned 
up before new crop deliveries could 
reach any volume. 

About 100 agricultural editors are now 
visiting western Canada, and were re- 
cently entertained in Winnipeg. The 
visitors represent American agricultural 
journals having an aggregate circulation 
of approximately 10,000,000 copies. Early 
in September, the party will be enter- 
tained at Edmonton and Calgary, Alta. 


Officials of the western farmers’ wheat 
pool seem pleased with the rate at which 
new members are being received. For in- 
stance, the acreage under the pooling ar- 
rangement in Saskatchewan is now over 
8,000,000, and Alberta has also made a 
large increase. ‘The Manitoba pool shows 
similar conditions, and those in charge of 
the general selling for the combined pools 
look for a big increase in the volume of 
grain to be handled from the new crop. 

G. Rock. 


Canada—July Exports 


Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 














July, 1925, as officially reported: 
Wheat 

To— Flour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom ........ 219,255 10,846,214 
eee GONG caivceees ns 101 339,468 
DE. dene ee aes e0eweeree0 . Seer 
Newfoundland .......... 16,492 ...ece 
DE nance asteveees en —— 8 8=«6-«eehes 
FTOMBICR ceccccccccscvere 6,325 340 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 18,523 .....4. 
Other British W. Indies... 13,794 ~—...... 
British South Africa..... 1,759 11,074 
British West Africa ..... STB ss wee 
POOPUNMGS, cc cévancscvceses | 
British Honduras ....... ee 8 = ewe 
British Guiana .........+. RS Ree 
BIORGMORE «icc cccccsceces as =3—<“<—«w | 
BROTOE oc.cccescvsnseeures " eee 
GREE coccccewecccseseses | Ree 
GolOmaie ccccccccscecder . errer 
COMES. BIR ciccvvcsarecss Te 
COI. 00000 600006860000 ee Tree 
TOGEMIETA  scccccvewesenves «05868 257,282 
| PERRET TETY Te eT SOGR «ssh en eee 
| Pree 19,458 125,145 
Dutch Guiana ..... ° | Maree 
Dutch West Indies TE 
| Peer ers Terre oo nL 
td MEE soo BBSUED . cecees 
PEARS os vc iovsceevies Baseee + escese 
French West Indies...... eer ee 
GOPURMBRD 6c ccccsicctatese 193,040 803,198 
co re rice _. Se 
| eT eT ee |, Ao 
GOED 6 ars.6 00.004 04:00:00 . Oe 
GROG aici isiecine sewers | Serer 
DOE. 14 6.00:04668 600 oes viwe eR TT 
ey _, SPECT ee eee | eee ee 
SUE Kahebsceamaxssriacvs. seme 140,000 
Irish Free State ........ 26,704 140,000 
BOR ccteescrtveasesess 255 98,334 
RsOUCOMER. cccesecisucseces ek eer 
"POPPE TERTCTEOrere 7 ss#eves 
} 1. RET ERTUCTOCER TEE | eee 
ce, EEE Ce 44,429 250,542 
MOS. 66-6 0.0:6944:054-00888 —-. >eeeer 
PEO” vet aasecuecinvdse 36,306 cvcsce 
PAIOGtING cece ccevessceres 585 
POPU ccc secccvccccceccces 150 
4, MERETERELER EEL 75,185 
Portuguese Africa ...... 1,004 
| AP rere ‘$s 1,833 
BEE. BR cas Kenens 6000430 1,685 
San Domingo ........ << —— = hea 
Spanish Africa .......... a. seedee 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. + sesene 
err rr 5,227 12,000 
VOROUIIOR 66652 toss cdrene 41,387 ss cccces 

DOOR oe. ccnwcvecveees 815,337 13,097,288 


——— 100 Ibs-—_-. 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 





To— middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom ....... 80 17,327 
United States ......... St,008 «= - éees 
POOUMII dvisos0ccscsves 2,045 2 
British Guiana ......... 25 181 
British South Africa.... ..... 4,000 
MATURES. ccc ceccccedscs 30 124 
pS eee ee 20 42 
Other Br. W. Indies.... 5 49 
British Honduras ...... 8 es 
Newfoundland ......... 820 75 
Irish Free State ........ sa 2,700 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 20 vue 
AIAG «cc ccpeccecccvces 20 
SORE . witai ac 0 60%s20.00s boat 17 
New Zealand .......... sas 2,370 

POGAS.. on vscveosecetscs 280,980 26,887 





Tunisia’s farmers cultivate only one 
eighth of the total wheat lands, raising 
mostly soft wheat. 
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THE NEW MOVEMENT 

Colonel Mulberry Sellers, that delight- 
fully visionary character played by the 
well-known American actor, John T. 
Raymond, ran upon a great scheme for 
making money when he claimed that the 
400,000,000 people of Asia all had sore 
eyes and needed a bottle of his patent 
eyewash for each eye. His eyewash cost 
$1 a barrel to make and sold at $1 a 
bottle, 

Much the same kind of story is coming 
daily from that vermiform appendix to 
the geography of the United States— 
Florida, where almost daily the tales of 
the Arabian Nights are surpassed by the 
rapidity of the acquisition of great 
riches. 

Compared with this the prosaic busi- 
ness of selling flour seems dull indeed, 
so dull that a number have forsaken it, 
moving on to the land of the waving 
palm and there becoming regular “real 
estaters.” 

It is hoped that such land as they may 
purchase by the acre will not have to be 
sold by the gallon when the flowing tide 
comes in. 


NEW YORK 

Only now and then does a market pre- 
diction come true, particularly an opti- 
mistic prediction. Such a forecast came 
true toward the close of last week when 
the wheat market had such a decided 
break. 

Good Flour Sales.—Prior to this, indi- 
cations were to the effect that, should a 
definite break come, buyers who had been 
holding off in expectation of it would 
come into the market and, contrary to 
the usual custom of waiting for further 
breaks, they did, and a good volume of 
business resulted. While this was prin- 
cipally in small lots, it was viewed by 
sellers as a good sign for further busi- 
ness in the near future, because pur- 
chases apparently were made to meet im- 
mediate requirements, and as stocks are 
still low, further buying soon will be 
necessary. 

Spring and Winter Flours.—A good 
share of this business was in spring 
wheat flours, although hard winters also 
sold to some extent; the prices of the 
latter, however, being on a parity with 
or above springs, were not in such good 
demand. The firm tone of cash wheat 
has prevented millers of hard winter 
wheat flours from making prices that 
would be attractive to the trade. 

Some ventured the opinion that, should 
December wheat options decline further, 
the large domestic buyers would come 
into the market for round lots. 

Flour Prices.—There still continues a 
wide range in flour prices, and while gen- 
eral quotations, those on a basis upon 
which business can be done, show a range 
of only about 50c, many instances were 
found where taking the low of the quoted 
range and comparing it with the higher 
levels at which some mills were holding, 
the range reached nearly $1. 

Export Trade.——Export business was 
quiet, although a good many foreign in- 
quiries were reported. Some business in 
Canadian flours through New York could 
have been booked at lower levels, but 
little was done and, on strictly American 
flours, business was reported as extreme- 
ly light. 

Low Grade Flour.—A peculiar phase 
of the market situation and one that 
seems to be increasing in acuteness is the 
firm position and partial scarcity of 
clears. This has been brought about by 
the decreased demand for short patent 
flours, without which the supply of clears 
must naturally be limited. This always 
accompanies high price levels, but seems 
to be more marked now than in other 
crop years. 


Under these conditions, bakers us ::ally 
purchase the lower-priced flours and 
cause an increase in the demand for 95 
per cent, and at present there seeiis to 
be an increasing demand for a still \igh- 
er percentage of straight grades. 

Quotations, Aug. 28: spring first pat- 
ent $9.60@10, standard patent $¢.25@ 
8.75, first clear $7.75@8.25; hard w nter 
short patent $8.75@9.25, straight $+ .35@ 
8.75; soft winter straight, $7.25@ 7.75; 
rye flour, white, $6@6.50. Receipts, 188,- 
278 bbls; exports, 120,658. 


WHEAT 


The uncertainty as to the final ou! ome 
of the European crop was shown by the 
decrease in American prices last \eek, 
and the European price situation was 
somewhat affected by the reported \ ffer- 
ings of Russian wheat. 

The movement of spring whea’ in- 
creased last week, but receipts at ter- 
minal points were quickly absorbe:! by 
mills, and cash wheat prices seemed ‘irm, 
while the option markets were stead ':r. 

There was fair export demanc for 
quick shipment, one sale of 500,00: bus 
being reported. 

Quotations, Aug. 28: No. 2 red, «.i.f, 
domestic, $1.691%2; No. 1 dark s; “ing, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.56%/2; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.704%; No. 1 1 orth- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., e» ort, 
$1.853%4; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b.. ex- 
port, $1.5614. 

Receipts, 1,111,200 bus; exports, ‘23,- 
093, 

OATS 

Oats showed considerable weakness 
last week, reaching a new low fo” the 
crop. Quotations, Aug. 28: No. 2 \ hite, 
48%c; No. 3 white, 47¥%ec. Rec ipts, 
649,000 bus; exports, 522,144. 


NOTES 

Leopold Gross, of the W. P. Ta:ner- 
Gross Co., Inc., flour, New York. left 
last week for California to atten« the 
marriage of his daughter. 

Among visitors in New York last veek 
were L. Lunt, treasurer of the Atk son 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and W. -\|\ler, 
of the Black Bros. Flour Mills, Bea’ vice, 
Neb. 

W. T. Burke, of the New York (‘our 
firm of Burke & McMahon, is mot. ‘ing 
through New York and Canada, and will 
visit some of his mill connections during 
the trip. 

A. F. Langdon, London, Eng., re})re- 
sentative of the Russell-Miller Mi!.ing 
Co., Minneapolis, has been in the Un:'ed 
States about two weeks conferring « ith 
his connections here. He sailed for h ine 
on Aug. 29. 

There is considerable inquiry {) 
Holland flour concerns for connec 0 
with American mills open for busi'+s 
with Dutch markets. Any mills so in\:'- 
ested may write to the New York oie 
of The Northwestern Miller. 

The Bakers’ Club of New York is ¢:'!- 
ing attention to the fact that very ' W 
entries have been made for the ¢'/f 
tournament to be held during the © '- 
vention at Buffalo, Sept. 14-19. Those 
interested in playing in this tournam:"t 
are requested to send in their names +t 
once to Frank A. Lyon, care of the B: k- 
ers’ Club of New York. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour lost ground last week, both in 
price and demand, as a result of lov 'T 
wheat. Early, one large buyer took © 
several thousand barrels each of first 
spring and bakers hard winter patent ‘t 
prices which, at the time, looked che p 
compared with what most competitors 
were asking, but which proved to be 10 
bargain at all by the end of the week. 
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Aside from this little was done, not- 
withstanding the market was slipping off 
and the mills were getting anxious for 
business. ‘The buyers of the previous 
week could not be persuaded to add to 
their holdings, despite the fact that some 
mills were willing to sell ahead as far as 
January at the prompt shipment price, 
probably because December wheat could 
be had at the cost of cash. 

Closing prices, Aug. 29, car lots, per 
bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, 5@10c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk: spring first patent $8.65@8.90, 
standard patent $8.15@8.40; hard win- 
ter short patent $8.55@8.80, straight 
$8.05@8.30; soft winter patent $7.20@ 
7.70, straight (near-by) $6.45@6.70; rye 
flour, white $5.65@5.90, dark $4.65@4.90. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
24.623 bbls, 3,194 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports, 21,329 bbls. 

Cash wheat last week was 74,@T7'/c 
lower than in the previous week, with 
stocks comprising mostly new soft win- 
ter and held to some extent by country 
shippers for higher markets. Closing 
prices, Aug. 29: spot No. 2 red winter, 
domestic, $1.55 bu; spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, domestic, $1.51; new south- 
ern by boat, nominally, spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.504%2, No. 3 
S146%, No. 4 $1.42%, No. 5 $1.39%2; 
beg lots by sample, $1.42@1.45, accord- 
ing to quality and condition. 

Of the 370,492 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Aug. 29, 350,299 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
548,122 bus, 176,000 domestic and 372,122 
Canadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat 
for the week were 198,378 bus; stock, 
314,297. Receipts of new southern wheat 
so far this season, 1,069,273 bus; for 
same period last year, 963,375. Closing 
price of new southern contract grade, 
$1.50Y%2; last year, $1.28. . 

Oats prices, Aug. 29: No. 2 white, 
domestic, new, 46c; No. 3 white, domes- 
tic, new, 45c. 

NOTES 


Exports from here last week were 21,- 
329 bbls flour, 548,122 bus wheat, 90,000 
barley and 660 malt. 

R. M. Crommelin, manager Collins 
Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon, was in 
this market last week. 

H. Frank Mellier, of Hayward & Co., 
brokers and agents in flour, feed and 
grain, is taking a vacation at Ocean 
City, Md. 

The Bull Steamship Co., beginning 
Sept. 9, will establish a line between Bal- 
timore and Tampa, Fla., dispatching a 
steamer every 10 days. 

Of late some round lots of flour have 
been contracted for in this market at 
prices which the buyers regard as entire- 
ly safe, based on a short wheat crop. 

A farmer of York County, Pennsyl- 
vania, is proud of the fact that he has 
raised 231 bus wheat on five acres of 
land, or more than 46 bus to the acre. 

The Merchants’ and Miners’ Transpor- 
tation Co. has decided to operate three 
steamers weekly between Baltimore, Sa- 
vannah and Jacksonville, beginning 
Sept. 21. 

James G. Tompkins, Baltimore traffic 
manager United States Shipping Board 
and Emergency Fleet Corporation, has 
applied for membership in the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The new 500-bbl Wolf mill of the 
Shenandoah (Va.) Milling Co. has start- 
ed operations. A. A. Roudabush is pres- 
ident of the company, and Hayward & 
Co. are the Baltimore agents. 

A. W. Mears, president Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce and head of 
White & Co., flour and semolina, is at 
Wachapreague, Va., for some deepwater 
fishing, accompanied by his wife. 

The American-Hawaiian Line an- 
nounces that monthly sailipgs between 
Baltimore and Pacific ports will be in- 
augurated by Sept. 1. The Baltimore 
Oceanic Steamship Co. is the local agent. 

The People’s Bakeries, 312 North 
Howard Street, this city, are advertising 
for sale bakery yor including 
dough troughs, bench, racks, pans, etc., 


also flour blender, elevator, weigher and . 


sifter. 


Receipts of grain here last week were 
370A92 bus wheat, 34,926 corn, 111,029 
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oats and 2,761 rye; stocks at the close, 
4,093,453 bus wheat, 66,191 corn, 252,086 
oats, 59,020 rye, 59,818 barley and 4,315 
buckwheat. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian spring 
wheat, $1.90 bu; Canadian winter wheat, 
$1.65; domestic wheat, $1.80; domestic 
garlicky wheat, $1.65; corn, $1.15; rye, 
$1.15; barley, 90c; oats, 55c. 

It is stated the Isthmian Line will 
make Baltimore an eastern port of call, 
while the Argonaut Line will call here 
both ways, in connection with their in- 
tercoastal service. Norton, Lilly & Co. 
are local agents for both lines. 


H. A. Kline, formerly president Farm- 
ers’ Milling & Grain Co., Mount Airy, 
Md., and later with the Wilkins-Rogers 
Milling Co.,-Inc., Washington, D. C., is 
now associated with Green, Mish & Co., 
flour, feed, grain and hay dealers of the 
latter city. 

Last week 1,200,000 bus more of the 
choice old hard winter wheat, which has 
been carried here since December by a 
western owner, was sold for export at 
12c over Chicago September, leaving only 
about 600,000 bus of the original 3,600,- 
000 to be disposed of. 


Effective at once, the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad has laid an embargo on 
all grain consigned to its Locust Point 
elevator at Baltimore, except where per- 
mits have been issued giving shipments 
permission to come forward. This action 
is taken to prevent an undue accumula- 
tion of storage grain. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

While there is a diversity of opinion 
among local flour salesmen as to the 
amount of business done last week, all 
admit that there was something doing 
every day. The reason for this is that 
stocks of flour for local consumption are 
low. There is less talk now about mixed 
ears of flour and millfeed than when 
prices were higher and no one wanted a 
full carload if less could be purchased. 

Most local flour buyers are hardened 
to the rumors of high prices to come, and 
some more forcible argument will have to 
be given before they will become liberal 
purchasers. 

Millers of both spring and hard winter 
wheat flours are out for business, and 
are cutting their prices. Some of the 
big mills in the Northwest are offering 
standard spring patents of first quality 
at 20@40c bbl under their open quota- 
tions. A considerable volume of hard 
winter wheat patents was sold last week. 

There were sales reported of semolina 
at $8.65@8.70 bbl, several hundred bar- 
rels being disposed of at this range. 

Quotations, Aug. 29, per 196 Ibs, in 
sacks: spring patents, special short $9.50 
@9.75, standard patents $8.35@9.50, first 
clear $8@8.25; hard winter patents, 
$8.25@9.25; soft winter patents $8.25@ 
9.25, straight $8.15@8.35, clear $7.50@ 
7.85. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Aug. 29, with 


comparisons: 
-—-Receipts— c-—Stocks— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbis.... 28,0560 47,730 .....  seocs 
Wheat, bus... 40,650 1,000 5,127 937 
Cee, Wc cawe 206ns s0884 _, Marere 
Oats, bus..-.. 27,900 33,650 97,475 7,182 
Rye, bus...... 1,350 ..... - aa 
27,866 89 cceee 


Barley, bus... 32,575 ..... 
Millfeed, tons. 44 
Corn meal, bbls... ae ee 
Oatmeal, cases 1,718 ....- ceeee coves 
The rye flour market fluctuated last 
week, closing easier. Choice white pat- 
ent was quoted on Aug. 29 at $6.15@6.40 
bbl, in sacks, with standard patents at 
$5.90@6.15 and dark rye at $5.05@5.10. 


NOTES 


There were no exports of flour or grain 
from Boston during the seven days end- 
ing Aug. 29. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Proxa Oszoniec, et al., 
Bristol, Conn., bakers. 

J. F. Hall, general manager of the 
Marshall Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, re- 
cently visited the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange. 

The sugar crop of Cuba, which is now 
nearly all ground, is expected this year 
to reach more than 5,000,000 tons, the 
largest the island has ever produced. 


With a fair price, business conditions in 
Cuba should greatly improve. 


The Economy Grocery Stores Corpora- 
tion, Boston, with $100,000 capital, has 
been incorporated by Leo J. Dunn, Rich- 
ard Donovan and Daniel J. Dempsey. 


Receipts of Pacific Coast flour landed 
in Boston via the Panama Canal during 
August totaled 7,825 98-lb sacks. Agents 
report that there is still considerable to 
arrive, and until this comes forward lo- 
cal demand is likely to be slow. 

Robert W. Sawyer, a Boston grain 
broker, and secretary of the Boston 
Flour and Grain Club, having resigned 
his office in the club, as he is to seek 
other business fields, his friends in the 
Grain & Flour Exchange, of which he is 
a member, on Aug. 28 presented him 
with a purse containing $100 in gold. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

The flour market last week showed an 
improvement, buyers taking one to two 
cars. Reiterated predictions of short 
crops and high prices evidently have had 
some effect, but the apathy of buyers as 
yet is only slightly stirred. There was a 
sharp break in prices here on Aug. 29, 
following the steady decline in wheat. 
Price slashing, which has not met with 
any favor, continued in force. 

Buffalo quotations, Aug. 29: fancy pat- 
ents $9.15@9.25, bakers $8.90@9, first 
clear $7.90@8, second clears $4.75@4.85 ; 
rye flour, white $6.15@6.20, dark $5.25 
@5.35. 

Kansas quotations: fancy patent, $8.80 
@8.90; standard, $8.25@8.50. 

Semolina, 4%c lb, bulk, Buffalo. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output. of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 23-29 ...... 238,000 200,872 84 
Previous week .. 238,000 185,154 78 
WOOP OHO cecsecse 187,500 140,001 73 
Two years ago... 166,500 103,449 52 


Stocks of grain in store at this port 
for the week ending Aug. 24: wheat, 2,- 
963,221 bus; corn, 495,894; oats, 1,759,- 
274; barley, 79,585; rye, 1,072,479. Afloat 
in harbor: wheat, 821,000 bus. 

Spring wheat limits continue firm and 
unchanged, with considerable business 
the latter part of last week. Kansas 
wheats are still out of line with this 
market. There are no spot offerings of 
soft winters, and country sellers are 
holding their stocks at figures which 
millers are unwilling to pay. 

A good demand all week kept the mar- 
ket cleaned up of all offerings of No. 
2 and 8 white oats. Sales made on Aug. 
29 were at the best premiums on the 
crop. Several cars of No. 2 white sold at 
433,c, No. 3 white at 42%@42%c, and 
No. 4 white at 41%,.@41%c, Buffalo rate 
billing. 

No sales were reported here last week 
of barley. Buyers were not in the mar- 
ket, and holders were not pressing offer- 
ings for sale. 

Rye offerings were limited, and buy- 
ers and sellers were apart. 


NOTES 

Paul Husted, of the Superior Mill & 
Elevator Co., and Mrs. Husted, have re- 
turned from Canada. 

N. M. Blackley, of the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, stopped here for two days 
last week with the eastern representative 
of the company, H. C. Veatch. 

John McBride, vice president of the 
J. A. Walter Milling Co., was called to 
St. Catharines, Ont., by the death of his 
mother, who was 95 years old. 

Frank A. Wilson, of the Wilson Bros. 
Grain & Feed Co., Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, left Aug. 30 with a 
party of friends for a brief stay in Flor- 
ida. 


Edward C. Atwater, 50 years old, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Massey-Harris 
Harvester Co., died Aug. 27 at his home 
at Batavia after an illness of several 
months. 

M. C. Burns, of the Traders’ Feed 
& Grain Co., Harold E. Bradt, of the 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., and C. J. 
Meyer, of the Collard-Meyer Feed Co., 
went on a fishing trip up the lakes last 
week, 

Howard M. Whitbeck, president of the 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 


999 


port, was the winner last week in the 
three-club event on the golf links of the 
Lockport Country Club. His card was 
net 74, 

The Henry J. Walz Co., Inc., 578 
Michigan Avenue, manufacturers of bak- 
ers’ and grocers’. supplies, filed a volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy on Aug. 28, 
listing liabilities at $53,047, and assets at 
$46,396. 

C. C. Lewis, president of the Lewis 
Grain Corporation, left last week with 
Mrs. Lewis for a sojourn at the Lake of 
Bays, Canada. John Stouten is handling 
the firm’s business during the absence of 
the president. 

George P. Urban, of the George Urban 


"Milling Co., entertained 60 Erie County 


Republicans at a luncheon at the Statler 
Hotel on Aug. 26, for Leo J. Schmidt, 
candidate for the nomination for county 
commissioner of charities and correc- 
tions. 


Harry Parkes, of the Arkell & Smiths 
Bag Co., Canajoharie, N. Y., Max F. 
Cohn, of the Tioga Mill & Elevator Co., 
Waverly, N. Y., and Thomas Boyce, 
president of the Boyce Feed Co., of At- 
tica, N. Y., were on the Corn Exchange 
floor last week. 

The Quisenberry Feed Mfg. Co., which 
has maintained offices in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building here for the past 
year, has removed them to the Globe 
Elevator plant to have. the executive 
force in closer touch with the production 
end of the business. 


The Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
N. Y., last week purchased at auction 
the plant of the Paul Delaney Co., bank- 
rupt, at Brocton, for $133,000. The pur- 
chaser has outgrown its plant at Silver 
Creek, where it manufactures grain 
cleaning machinery. 

Richard S. Saltzman, of Birmingham, 
Ala., for seven years proprietor of a 
bakery in that city, has purchased the 
cafeteria in the New York Central sta- 
tion at Niagara Falls. Improvements to 
include a complete modern bakery will 
be added in November at an approxi- 
mate cost of $25,000. 


The Canaseraga Valley Land Co., 
which has 2,500 acres in the Canaseraga 
valley, of which several hundred are in 
corn, suffered no real damage from the 
severe cold spell of last week. The com- 
pany expects the crop to net it $15,000, 
and the yield is said to be the best and 
biggest ever produced by a single con- 
cern in the muck lands. : 

Two laborers were killed and a third 
was painfully injured on Aug. 29 at the 
new $1,000,000 elevator of the Saskatche- 
wan Co-operative Elevator Co., Ltd., 
now under construction at the foot of 
Tift Street, when a platform on top of 
one of the 85-ft concrete bins plunged 
with the men to the bottom of the bin, 
where they landed in a 6-ft layer of soft 
cement. 


Grain continues to come into Buffalo 
via the lakes at about the same rate as 
a year ago, and marine men believe that, 
if the start of the new crop develops a 
normal movement, the season’s total re- 
ceipts will equal those of last year, the 
biggest season in lake history. The 
year’s total will depend on the export 
demand, it is said. Up to Aug. 26 the 
grain receipts at this port totaled 98,- 
111,000 bus, against 95,651,000 up to the 
same date last year. 

M. A. McCarrtny. 


AUSTRALIAN POOL ACTIVITIES 

The South Australian Farmers’ Co- 
operative Union, Ltd., as a result of a 
plebiscite of farmers, has resolved to con- 
tinue the voluntary wheat pool for a fur- 
ther three years. The union authorities 
are confident that they will control more 
than half of the marketable wheat in 
South Australia next season. 

* _ 


The directors of the Victorian Wheat- 
growers’ Corporation recently m@de the 
third distribution in connection with. the 
1924-25 voluntary pool. The amount was 
1s bu, and brought the total payments 
up to 5s 6d, less rail freight. 

* - 





The Queensland government, by procla- 
mation, has extended the provisions of the 
wheat pool act to apply to the seasons 
1925-26 to 1927-28, inclusive. 











Millfeed Demand.—The feed market is quiet. 


firm, owing to light supplies. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Prices remain generally 


A flurry of buying in Kansas City last week, 


caused largely by short covering, sent the market there up $1@1.50 ton, but 
quotations later subsided to former levels. Milwaukee and Chicago are bear- 
ish, judging from bids received by Minneapolis, which has experienced no 


eastern inquiry for several days. 


Middlings occupy a strong position for this 


season of the year, when there is usually a narrow range between shorts and 


bran. The former are now enjoying a premium of $8@10 ton. 


Increased use 


by mixed feed manufacturers is given as one of the reasons for this unusual 


situation. 


Prices.—Mill quotations on Tuesday, Sept. 1, were practically unchanged 


from those of the previous Tuesday. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Sr. Lovis.—Practically no change oc- 
curred in the millfeed market last week, 
demand continuing very quiet for both 
bran and middlings, while offerings were 
exceptionally light. This, however, has 
had a steadying effect on the market, 
and prices have undergone little change. 
Sales are in small lots, and some mills 
are disposing of their output in mixed car 
lots with flour. Quotations, Aug. 29: soft 
winter bran $28@28.50 ton, hard winter 
bran $27.50@28, and gray shorts $35@36. 

Curcaco.—The millfeed market has an 
easier undertone, although there has not 
been much change in prices. Bran has 
declined 50c ton, but other grades re- 
main about the same. Demand is very 
quiet. Mixers are practically out of the 
market and country dealers are buying 
sparingly. There is some inquiry for 
later shipment, but business does not re- 
sult. 

Spring bran was quoted, Aug. 29, at 
$25.50@26.50 ton, hard winter bran $28.25 
@29, standard middlings $29.50@30, flour 
middlings $34.50@35.50, and red dog 
$39.50@ 43.50. 

Muwavkee.—The sinking spell in the 
grain markets, coupled with the custom- 
ary slackness in demand at this season, 
depressed millfeed prices further last 
week. The dullness of the market is re- 
lieved from time to time by the appear- 
ance of urgent requirements due_ to 
drouth conditions obtaining in some feed- 
ing localities, but this is not general. 
Mills are grinding but moderately and 
have not found it necessary to press of- 
ferings, which is a sustaining factor in 
the face of a light demand. There is not 
much feed in storage, and supplies in 
other hands are believed to be very light. 
Winter bran is firmer than spring, but 
neither is very active. 

Nominal quotations, Aug. 29: standard 
bran $25.25@26 ton, winter bran $28.70 
@29.20, standard fine middlings $29@ 
29.50, flour middlings $33.50@34, red dog 
$41@42, rye feed $28@29, hominy feed 
$34@35, reground oat feed $6@7, cotton- 
seed meal $39.50@44.50, and gluten feed 
$39.30, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapouis.—The feed market, ac- 
cording to jobbers, is lifeless. For sev- 
eral days there has been practically no 
inquiry from eastern brokers, while bids 
from Milwaukee and Chicago would indi- 
cate that buyers there are bearish. 

Up to the present, city mills have held 
their prices firm. They claim to be over- 
sold, and to be still enjoying a fairly ac- 
tive mixed car demand. Country mills, 
however, are free sellers and, under the 
influence of their offerings, jobbing 
prices have declined. Bran is fully $1@ 
1.50 lower than a week ago. It is claimed 
that one reseller on Aug. 31 sold 400 tons 
bran at $22 ton, Minneapolis, but this 
is 50c less than others ask. City millers 
say thi price is ridiculous, and that they 
have no trouble whatever in getting $1.50 
& ton more for what little they have to 
se 

With heavier operations of city and 
country mills in prospect, the trade is de- 
cidedly bearish. 

City mills quote bran at $24 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $26.50@27, flour middlings 
$34@34.50, red dog $41, wheat mixed feed 


$28@32.50, and rye middlings $26, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Sept. 1 Year ago 

MOOR $22.50 23.00 $23.00@24.00 
Stand. middlings.. 25.75@26.00 26.00@27.00 
Flour middlings.. 30.50@31.50 30.00@33.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 39.00@40.00 37.00@38.00 

Dvutvurn.—A fair call exists for bran 
and middlings in split cars for prompt 
shipment, while other grades do not ap- 
pear to be in much demand. Light in- 
quiry is coming to hand for deferred de- 
livery, with occasional sales being re- 
corded. The mills; being sold up, are 
grinding on old orders, mainly for load- 
ing and delivery during September. Be- 
yond that, bookings are rather light. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Crry.—A flurry of buying, 
caused largely by short covering, oc- 
curred when the market reacted from its 
former high levels early last week. Bran 
in Kansas City advanced from $26 ton to 
$26.50@27, following which the buying 
subsided and values resumed their pre- 
vious level. In some instances, sales were 
reported as low as $25@25.50 late last 
week, and one large mixer in Chicago 
territory canceled a moderate amount of 
August bran with the southwestern mill 
from which it was purchased at $24.50. 

Fluctuations were confined almost en- 
tirely to Kansas City and Missouri River 
mills. Interior southwestern mills are 
still able to work bran to local territory 
and to Oklahoma at $27 ton. In those 
sections mixed car trade is active, and 
this has made several mills active buyers 
of bran on the Kansas City market, to 
apply on mixed car requirements. Texas, 
the South and the Southeast, however, 
are not buying as freely as they did up 
to a fortnight ago. This falling off in 
business is due to good rains in those ter- 
ritories, and to the increasing competi- 
tion of new farm feed crops, some of 
which are now being marketed. 

Shorts have remained strong, both in 
Kansas City and the interior. Buying is 
principally by mixed feed manufactur- 
ers. No demand exists for future mill- 
feed, either bran or shorts. 

Quotations, Aug. 29, car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $25@26 ton; brown shorts, 
$31@31.50; gray shorts, $34.50@35.50. 

Arcuison. — Millfeed declined early 
last week, but later recovered a part of 
its losses. Millers are not pressing sales 
of feed, either for immediate or deferred 
delivery, in view of light operations and 


a general bullish sentiment. Quotations, 
car lots, sacked, Atchison: bran, $26 ton; 
mill-run, $31; shorts, $34@35. 

Satina.—Exceptionally good demand 
for feed continues, gray shorts being in 
most demand. Quotations, Aug. 27, car 
lots, basis Kansas City: bran, $1.30@1.40 
ewt; mill-run, $1.50@1.60; gray shorts, 
$1.75@1.80. 

Oxtanoma Crry.—Feed demand over 
the entire southwestern and southeastern 
sections of the country remained strong 
at the end of August and the low operat- 
ing time of flour mills made it difficult 
for them to take care of the needs of feed 
customers. Some of these mills continued 
to buy from mills in other states. 
Late summer field feeds took much of 
the urgency out of the millfeed demand 
but dealers are disposed to stock heavily 
for winter business. Straight bran sold 
at $1.45 per bag of 100 Ibs, and mill-run 
bran $1.60, wheat gray shorts $1.85, corn 
chop $2.20 and corn meal 70c for 24-lb 
bags. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Totepo.—The condition of millfeed was 
fairly well sustained last week, particu- 
larly on soft wheat feeds, although one 
mill reported considerable slowing up 
and a reduction of 50c@$1 ton, without 
making many sales. Prices are about 
the same, with middlings commanding a 
materially higher price than bran. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted Aug. 28 at 
$30.25@31.50 ton, mixed feed $32 25@ 
32.75, arid middlings $34@38.25, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

EvansviL_e.—Millfeed last week was in 
brisk demand, caused by parched mead- 
ows in the dairy region. Rains have 
been partial to certain sections, while 
others report no rainfall for over a 
month. Quotations were considerably 
higher. Those ruling at the mills, Aug. 
28, basis Evansville, 100-lb sacks, car- 
load lots, were: bran $32.50 ton, mixed 
feed $34.50, shorts $37.50. 


Prrrssurcu.—The feed market was ex- 
ceedingly dull, and the turnover was 
small last week. No interest is being 
taken in laying in the usual stores for 
the winter. 

Prices: spring bran $30@31, standard 
middlings $34@35, flour middlings $38.50 
@40, red dog $46.50@47.50, linseed oil 
meal $51.20; 43 per cent cottonseed $43.50, 
41 per cent $41.50, 36 per cent $39.50; 
16 per cent dairy feed $34.50@35.50, 22 
per cent $41@42, 24 per cent $47.50@ 
48.50,—all f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 


THE EAST 

BurraLo.—Supplies of millfeed are not 
excessive, and the market was steady last 
week, at $28 ton for bran. Middlings are 
showing more firmness at $31. There is 
slow but steady movement of flour mid- 
dlings at $38. Red dog is slightly easier 
at $45. 

Battimore.—Millfeed last week was 
lower on spring bran and standard mid- 
dlings, but higher on soft winter bran; 
otherwise unchanged, with demand gen- 
erally inactive. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran $31.50@382.50, 
soft winter bran $35@36, standard mid- 
dlings $34@35, flour middlings $41@42, 
red dog $49@50. 

Boston.—A quiet demand existed for 
wheat feeds last week, with the market 
easy. Offerings were moderate, but the 
trade held off. Other wheat feeds were 
quiet and a shade lower. Quotations, 
prompt or near-by shipment, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran $32.50@33.50, 
standard middlings $36.25@36.50, flour 








*Brown shorts. ftGray_ shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Sept. 
1, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ...... $25.00@26.00 $.....@24.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $32.00@33.00 
Hard winter bran. 27.75@28.50 .....@..... 25.00@25.50 27.50@28.00 .....@..... 
oh. a. ree, es See soeee@..... 28.00@28.50 35.00@36.00 
Stand. middlings*. 29.00@29.50 26.50@27.00 30.50@31.50 .....@..... 34.00@35.00 
Flour middlingst.. 33.50@35.00 34.00@34.50 34.50@35.50 35.00@36.00 41.00@42.00 
BS GRE ie .tce ces 39.00@43.00 .....@41.00 vith). reory seeee@..... 49.00@50.00 

Buffalo Philadel phia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... Bs ices @ 28.00 $33.50@34.00 $32.50@33.00 $30.50@31.50 $..-..@..... 
Hard winter bran. .....@,.... 34.59@365.00 .....@..... 30.50@31.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran.. .....@29.00 35.50@36.00 «+++ 8175@32.75 29.00@22.00 
Stand. middlings*. .....@31.00 35.50@36.00 35.75@36.00 32.00@33.00 34.00@37.00 
Flour middlingst.. --@38.00 43.00@43.50 41.00@41.50 39.00@40.00 .....@..... 
MG GOS SSscn rete. cesar @45.00 49.50@50.50 .....@49.25 49.00@50.00 .....@..... 
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SHORTS SHOW STRENGTH 


Kansas City, Mo.—Many mil! 
ers are commenting on the re 
markable strength shown by short: 
While bran has dropped severa! 
dollars a ton from the top pric 
of the year, shorts are still arounc 
record high levels. In past years 
millers have expected a narrow 
range to prevail between bran an«| 
shorts in the fall. In many in 
stances the shorts have fallen bx 
low bran in value; now they com 
mand a premium of about $9 to: 
Various reasons are advanced fo 
the unusual situation, one of th 
most ‘interesting of which is tha: 
shorts are coming into increasin 
use by chicken feed manufactur 
ers, which gives them a stead) 
year-around outlet. Formerly, th: 
spring pig crop offered the princi 
pal consuming channel for short: 














a 


middlings $41@41.50, mixed feed $31.50 
@41.50, red dog $49.25, gluten feed $4: .45, 
gluten meal $52.20, hominy feed ~41, 
stock feed $40.50, reground oat hulls ~13, 
cottonseed meal $46.50@55. 
Puiapeteui1a.—Millfeed is in 5s) jall 
supply and steady, but there is no t) .d- 
ing activity. Quotations, Aug. 29, for 
prompt shipment, per ton: spring }| ran 
$33.50@34, hard winter bran $34.50( 35, 
soft winter bran $35.50@36, stand :.rd 
middlings $35.50@36, flour middlings ~43 
@43.50, and red dog $49.50@50.50. 


THE SOUTH 


Norrotk.—Prices of millfeed wvre 
somewhat easier last week, and mills of- 
fered mor freely. Brokers report an 
increased demand, and inquiries w) ich 
indicate a still further one in the 1car 
future. Quotations, Aug. 29: red ‘log 
$48@48.50 ton, flour middlings $39 10, 
standard middlings $34.50@35.50, stand- 
ard bran $32.50@33. 

Nasuvitte.—Millfeed was in fair <e- 
mand last week, mills reporting little ‘if- 
ficulty in disposing of their out)ut. 
Prices hold up well for this period of 
the year. Quotations, Aug. 29: soft \ in- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.0.b., 
Ohio River points, $29@32; stand.ird 
middlings or shorts, $34@37. 

Attanta.—Cottonseed meal trade is 
beginning to broaden, and shipments of 
new crop have already begun in the 
southern portion of the state. Mea! is 
quoted freely at $33 ton, Georgia c.m- 
mon points. Hulls are in slow to mod- 
erate demand. Prices are somewhat |. w- 
er, due to new crop hulls increasing 
stocks. Extremely dry weather has «ut 
off pasturage and grazing, and done mul 
damage to the forage and grain crops in 
this locality, and much feed will neccs- 
sarily be bought this season to meet tiie 
requirements. 

Mempuis.—Very little demand was rv- 
ported for millfeed last week, but quot:- 
tions remained steady and high. Easiness 
in cottonseed meal has helped discoura “¢ 
buying. Wheat bran was offered at ~/9 
@30 ton, and gray shorts at $37.50@:'» 
Old cottonseed meal is about gone, }"! 
plenty of new is available, first half S« 
tember offering at $36.50 for 41 per ce 
and 50c less for October-Noveml« 
Higher grade is $1.50@2 more. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seatrie.—Millfeed was easier la 
week. Free offerings by interior mil 
and increased operations by those « 
tidewater increased supplies at seaboar: 
California demand was lacking. Mil 
continued, however, to quote $35 ton fo’ 
mill-run. Montana millfeed offering 
were light, $32@32.50 being quoted f« 
mixed feed. 

Portitanp.—The millfeed market rule: 
fairly firm last week. There was a goo 
shipping demand, though local trade w: 
not large. Stocks at the mills here coi 
tinued limited. Mill-run at the close « 
the week was quoted at $33 ton, and mic 
dilings at $45, in straight cars. 

San Francisco.—Firm prices deve! 
oped in thé millfeed market last week 
both immediate shipments and future de 
liveries bringing some advances. Kansa 

bran was quoted on Aug. 29 at $3° 
@39 ton, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisc: 
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and other California common points; 
Washington and Oregon bran, $36@36.50 
for immediate shipment and $1 less for 
deferred. Wholesale prices for millfeed 
on Aug. 29: bran, $39@41 ton; middlings, 
$53@58; mill-run, $40@41. 

Los Anceres.—The southern Califor- 
nia demand for millfeed last week was 
about normal, and shipments received 
were about the same as in the same period 
of last year. Quotations, Aug. 28: Kan- 
sas bran $36.50 ton, Utah-Idaho red mill- 
run $837.50, Utah-Idaho white mill-run 


$39.50, Utah-Idaho blended  mill-run 
$38.50, cottonseed meal $41. 
CANADA 


loronto.—There is a marked scarcity 
of millfeed in Ontario, especially of 
shorts. Mills are not yet running full 
time on new crop, and production is cor- 
respondingly limited. Mixed car prices 
show no change, but car lots, where ob- 
tainable, are at a premium. Quotations, 
Aug. 29: bran $28 ton, shorts $30, mid- 
dlings $36, jute, mixed cars, spot cash, 
delivered, Ontario points. 

Mor export to the United States, bran 
with mill-run screenings was quoted at 
$20.50 ton and shorts at $22.50, f.o.b., 
cars, Fort William. 

Montreat.—Demand for millfeed of 
al! grades was good last week, and sup- 
pies available are comparatively small. 
Tie market is firm, prices closing on 
Avy. 29 as follows: bran $28.25 ton, shorts 
$25, middlings $36.25, with bags, less 
25« ton for cash. 

Vinnirec.—A moderately good busi- 
ness is being done in millfeed in this 
morket at unchanged prices. Mills have 
litle or no stock on hand. The inquiry 
from eastern points, continues. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 29: Fort William basis, bran 
*25 ton and shorts $27; Saskatchewan, 
bran $25 and shorts $27; Alberta, bran 
26 and shorts $28; British Columbia, 
bran $28@80 and shorts $30@32; Pacific 
Coast, bran $31 and shorts $33. 


EUROPE 


ionpon, Ene., Aug. 12.—Mill offals 
show a still further advance, London 
meade bran selling at £7 5s 5d ton and 
middlings at £8 7s 5d, an increase of 5s 
aud 2s 6d, respectively. Argentine pol- 
lards on passage are unchanged and are 
selling at 10@15s ton lower than direct 
offers, the price being £6 11s 3d@£6 12s 
6d ton on passage, for July shipment £6 
12s 6d, for July-August £6 15s, and for 
August-September £7. Fancy Argentine 
middlings, July-August shipment, are £9, 
cif. Cottonseed cakes have also shown 
an advance of 7s 6d@10s ton, and are 
offered at £8 12s 6d, ex-mill. For cakes 
made from Bombay seed the price is £7 
15s, an advance of 15s ton. 

Liverpoot, Ena., Aug. 12.—Mill offals 
are in fairly good demand at full prices, 
English bran selling at £7 5s@£7 15s. 
Trading in oil cakes is very moderate, 
but prices remain firm. American linseed 
cakes are quoted at £12 2s 6d ton, Sep- 
tember shipment, and £12 5s, October- 
December. Argentine linseed cakes are 
quoted at £12 10s for August and £12 
12s 6d for August-September. Egyptian, 
August shipment, £7 15s, ex-ship. Amer- 
ican linseed cake, October shipment, sold 
at £11 7s 64@£12, c.i.f., Liverpool. Cot- 
tonseed meal is offered at £11 7s 6d. 


Giascow, Scortann, Aug. 10.—Home 
millers have not been producing much 
offal for the market, which is fortunate, 
because the capacity of the market to ab- 
sorb supplies has been very limited. The 
present value of bran is about £8 ton. 

Bexrast, Ireranp, Aug. 10.—Prices for 
mill offals are somewhat lower, white bran 
being sold at £8 5s ton, delivered, Belfast, 
and at about £9, Dublin. Red bran is 
quoted as low as £7 10s in all districts, 
and demand is not very good. There is a 
general falling away in the call for offals 
and, to get business, millers have to make 
concessions in spite of the fact that there 
is practically no competition from im- 
ported bran, which is mostly too dear. 
Pollards are £9@10 ton. 





Horace Fessenden, for four years with 
the sales organization of the King Midas 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, has been appoint- 
ed to the sales staff of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis. He will repre- 
sent the company in Tuscarawas, Coshoc- 
ton, Knox and Holmes counties, Ohio. 
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A sharp drop in the government's esti- 
mate of the flaxseed crop in the North- 
west, based upon Sept. 1 conditions, is 
looked for owing to the almost unprece- 
dented August drouth. Not for nearly 
50 years has there been such a dry Au- 
gust in Minnesota and other sections of 
the principal flax growing area. 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co.’s re- 
port of Aug. 26 states: “We have re- 
ceived many threshing returns on flax. 
There is such a wide variation that it is 
difficult to estimate the average yield of 
the earlier flax. The late crop has re- 
ceived quite a setback, due to the con- 
tinued dry weather, combined with hot 
winds. In many places late flax will 
hardly pay to cut, and the yield will be 
light.” 

The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, says: “We anticipate that the 
drouth will cause the seed to contain at 
least half a pound of oil per bushel less 
than last year.” This company believes 
the government’s Sept. 1 report will show 
8,000,000 bus less flaxseed than on last 
year’s crop. 

The Argentine flaxseed acreage is es- 
timated to be 9 per cent lower than last 
year’s. With favorable weather, how- 
ever, it is considered possible for that 
country to produce more seed than last 
year, when drouth injured'the crop. Of 
Argentina’s supposed export surplus of 
40,000,000 bus flaxseed from the old crop, 
about 25,000,000 have been shipped, leav- 
ing some 15,000,000 bus still to be dis- 
tributed between the United States and 
Europe. On the previous crop about 20,- 
000,000 bus were shipped. 

The flaxseed futures market has a bull- 
ish flavor, though the Minneapolis Sep- 
tember option last week showed little 
strength. There was a loss from Satur- 
day to Saturday of about 12c. There was 
a good bulge on the first two days of this 
week, however, the close on Tuesday be- 
ing 1c higher than on the previous Tues- 
day. 

Receipts of flaxseed at Minneapolis are 
heavy, and crushers are gradually ac- 
cumulating stocks. Oil meal buyers are 
looking for lower prices, and are not yet 
ready for extensive trading. Prices are 
firm at last week’s levels. 


Mrinneapotis.—Receipts of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis are very heavy for this time 
of the year. ‘The posted arrivals Aug. 
31 were 173 cars. Local crushers are 
gradually accumulating stocks, and are 
operating more heavily. It looks as 
though they would soon be running to full 
capacity. 

Under the circumstances, oil meal buy- 
ers naturally are holding off. They do 
not feel that prices have as yet reached a 
trading basis. Demand last week was 
only fair, there being no appreciable con- 
tracting for future delivery. However, 
crushers hold prices firm and are asking 
nominally $43 ton, Minneapolis, while re- 
sellers quote 50c ton under. Even the 
minimum quotation is 50c ton over the 


price at which Milwaukee jobbers say , 


meal is moving in the Chicago market. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, to 
Aug. 29, 1925, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-——Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 





Minneapolis ...15,075 8,718 3,752 1,912 
Duluth ....... 16,863 6,915 15,474 6,144 
Totals ......31,938 15,633 19,226 8,056 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Aug. 29, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts—. -—In store—— 

1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 

Minneapolis 678 190 538 64 7 31 
Duluth..... 51 3 22 237 8 

Totals... 729 193 560 291 7 116 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -——Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. 





Oct. 


Aug. 25...$2.51% 2.51 2.57 2.56 2.55 
Aug. 26... 2.48 2.47% 2.53% 2.52% 2.51% 
Aug. 27... 2.48 2.47% 2.53% 2.52% 2.51% 
Aug. 28... 2.48 2.47% 2.53 2.52 2.52 

* Aug. 29... 2.47 2.46% 2.51% 2.50% 2.50% 
Aug. 31... 2.48% 2.48 2.51% 2.50% 2.51% 


DotutH.—Flaxseed futures have taken 
on increased activity. More operators 
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have become interested, and have extend- 
ed the range of trading possibilities. 
Others are awaiting fuller crop returns 
before venturing into the market. Coun- 
try selling to arrive next month is in- 
creasing. So far, job lots have been the 
rule. The cash market remains steadily 
under futures. Quotations, Aug. 31, show 
varied declines against Aug. 24. Decem- 
ber, with a 2%4c loss, registered the least 
break, and September the most at 5%c. 

Mitwavukee.—Under larger offerings 
of new crop production, an easier feeling 
was evident last week in the oil meal mar- 
ket, although linseed meal has not yet de- 
clined to an equal extent with the drop 
in cottonseed products. In the latter case 
the reduction figures largely to the ex- 
tent of representing a new crop basis, 
and this hardly reflects the true situation 
in the market. Crushers are confident 
that they will be able to command pres- 
ent or higher prices within a short time, 
and are not disposed to allow the present 
lull to cause any stampede. Nominal 
quotations, Aug. 29, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$45@46 ton. 

Cnicaco.—Further declines were re- 
corded in linseed meal last week, prices 
dropping about $1@1.50 ton. Demand 
is lifeless. Dealers are extremely bear- 
ish, and look for weaker markets when 
new crop offerings become more general. 
Some new seed is being received here, but 
production has been only slightly in- 
creased. Linseed meal was quoted, Aug. 
29, at $44@45 ton, Chicago. 

Burrato.—Supplies of oil meal are 
running low, as production is light. Mills 
are going slow on old seed, and awaiting 
the arrival of new. Oil meal is offered 
at $48 ton. Cottonseed meal is slow, even 
at considerably under that figure. 


Boston.—The linseed meal market was 
very dull last week, with only small offer- 
ings for shipment at $52 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks. No improvement is anticipated 
until new meal is offered, and the mar- 
ket closed dull and nominal. There were 
no offerings locally by resellers. 


Winnirec.—A satisfactory export de- 
mand was the only feature of this market 
last week. Domestic trade is extremely 
quiet. There is no change in prices. 
Quotations, Aug. 29: oil cake, ton lots, in 
bags, $42, and oil meal $44, f.o.b., Winni- 
peg. 














Cuicaco.—The mixed feed market is 
featureless. The trade is bearish and 
looks for a decline in prices. Sales were 
not numerous last week, although near 
the close there was a slight improvement 
in the call for poultry and dairy feeds. 
Buyers are not disposed to contract for 
late shipment. 


Sr. Lovis——For several weeks the 
mixed feed market has undergone no ma- 
terial change either as regards price or 
demand. Very few buyers are in the 
market, and the trade in general seems 
to be waiting for cooler weather. Sales 
are only to cover actual requirements, 
and neither buyers nor sellers are show- 
ing a disposition to make bookings in ad- 
vance. Prices are nominally unchanged. 


Mempuis.—Inactivity in mixed feeds 
gave way to a slight improvement the 
latter part of last week, but volume of 
sales continues small. Prospects are re- 
garded as excellent, but buyers are tak- 
ing only requirements. Raw material 
declines have affected quotations $1@2 
ton. Best demand is coming from the 
Southeast, where the drouth continues 
unbroken. Dairy feeds are moving in 
routine manner. There is no feature to 
poultry feeds, and the movement is very 
light. 

Nasuvitte.—Mixed feeds showed a 
decline of about $1 ton last week, and de- 
mand in the Southeast is reported quiet 
at local mills. Operations are probably 
less than one half of capacity of mills. 
Quotations, Aug. 29: horse feed, 100-lb 
bags, ton, at Nashville mills, $35.50@46 ; 
dairy feed, $40@51; scratch poultry feed, 
$50.50@58; mash poultry feed, $64@74. 





All records were recently broken in 
Montreal for grain shipments, when 2,- 
277,712 bus grain were delivered to out- 
going ships in one day. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Aug. 31, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 

1924 1925 

Bran .....$24.00 $23.00@ 23.50 
Pure wheat bran...... 24.00 23.50@24.00 
Middlings ............ 26.50 26.50@27.00 
ey EE 49 000 46 0-6.0-9.5'% 25.00 26.50@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 30.50 31.00@32.50 
Red dog 37.00 38.00@39.00 
Mixed feed ........... 28.00 28.00@29.00 
Old process oil meal.. 42.50@43.00 


Minneapolis— 






OO =F ene 33.00 32.00@32.50 
MEU” ccc asceses 36.00 35.00@35.50 
Red dog* ... 45.00 45.50@46.50 
Duluth— 
PD ~tccinsuoekenasies 25.00 24.00@25.00 
ED son 0 5:4:.000.00 28.00 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 83.00@34.00 
Country mixed feed... 29.00 29.00@30.00 
GEE. is wins ein eae 004 37.50 39.00@40.00 
St. Louis— 
EE tas beh eee 440 48h 25.50 27.60@28.00 
Brown shorts ........ 30.00 32.00@33.00 
Gray shorts .......... 34.00 36.00@37.00 
OS errr 14.50 9.00@ 9.50 
BROCE TOOE on ccccccs 41.00 32.00@32.50 


Buffalo— 
Pe SN ae cw ewoceses 
Bran 
Standard middlings ... ..... 
Flour middlings ...... ..... 
Red dog 
Heavy mixed feed.... 


29.00 @ 29.50 
28.00 @ 28.50 
31.00 @31.50 
38.00 @38.50 
44.00 @45.00 
38.00 @38.50 





ee ME. acto davecrtee 48.00 @48.50 
Kansas City— 

. . See 23.50 26.00@26.50 

Bran ..cccscccccscese 38.00 35.00@26.00 

Brown shorts ........ 27.50 31.00@32.00 

Gray shorts .......... 30.00 34.50@35.00 


| gg | 38.00 44.00@44.50 


Philadelphia— 
Wereee BONN fe Feces 1 2.50 33.00@34.00 
SUS BORD bs vecccwes 32.00 32.00@33.00 
Spring bran .......... 32.00 31.50@32.00 
Spring middlings ..... 33.00 34.50@35.00 
Red dog 44.00 46.00@47.00 
Flour middlings 41.00 39.00@46.00 
RS Fe Parr 32.00 32.50@33.00 

Milwaukee— 
Winter bran 


ceeeeeeee 26.70 28.70@29.20 


GEE -bebeeendeseeencs 26.00 25.25@26.00 
DEEN 5-0-6 9'0-0's:0'% 9.0 29.00 29.00@29.50 
Fleur middlings ...... 34.00 33.50@34.00 
Red dog ............. 38.50 41.00@42.00 
st Ee ee ee ee 27.50 28.00@29.00 


45.00 @ 46.00 
39.50@ 44.50 


Old process oil meal... 48.50 
Cottenseed meal ...... 52.00 


DUOONER COGN wccccccce 44.00 32.00@33.00 
Reground oat feed .... 14.00 6.00@ 7.00 


Brewers’ dried grainst.. 33.00 30.00@31.00 
Hominy feed* 38.00@40.50 
Gluten feedtt sees + @39.30 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


er er $8.30 $9.10 
rrr rrr 7.00 9.10 
Deo. HOMER ov.ccvgecvceces ‘uate 7.50 
oe ee: eer 8.90 9.70 
PREUNND se cecrscceves 5.70 6.50 
BUMAIO cccvesccccovcces e906 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. [$100 Ibs. 





July Feed Exports 


Exports of feed from the United States in 
July, 1925, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce, in tons: 











Other 
Branand Screen- mill- 

To— middlings ings feeds 
Netheriande <.....ccee ove seo 325 
United Kingdom .... “a ve 100 
COMI. ces ce dcednéecen es 69 
Costa Rica 22 .> 
eee 2 20 
PE. Nika 0 00 We Cee 24 6 
Ce. Pnc cee atase 6a% : 142 57 
Other West Indies..... 17 4 
Other countries ..... is 3 

TNO ostes0chingens 207 rT 584 
Totals—June ......... 208 289 929 

SE ks: neo two 9 0-440 x 8% 228 919 1,583 

ED Sv iaws Ke wtes Kes 135 30 1,330 

OT ere re eS 908 315 2,632 

EN oh k w'dia ba:0- 62 784 224 3,070 

PC, Pe ee 201 282 2,235 

December 589 669 1,163 

November .. 535 765 3,510 

October .... ba. 54 585 2,734 

September .......... 199 104 685 

DEE S60 ct es'ceeees 25 53 1,566 

PU -nbseccsnecseves 56 149 230 

--— Oil cake , --Oil meal— 
Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed seed Lins’d 
Belgium ..... 1,095 3,193 374 224 
Denmark .... 7,432 coe eee eve 
Prance ..... ame 100 
Germany ... 3,353 aes 2,718 
Irish Free St. 56 224 eo 
Netherlands... --» 13,773 one aie 
U. Kingdom... 168 3,250 4,433 620 
Canada ...... oes o* 6 42 
Panama ..... ate eve 20 € 
West Indies.. ver ees re 7 
Oth. countries i< nes 2 1 

TORRE acces 12,104 20,440 7,653 894 

Totals— 

SUMO cccccees 15,239 21,182 1,055 367 
TROD scccccess 13,684 24,991 149 624 
ADFT wccccccs 7,810 28,517 944 355 
March ....0. 32,507 39,677 7,414 585 
February .... 25,370 31,870 12,908 1,195 
January ..... 37,350 32,604 27,603 408 
December .... 50,167 30,982 39,199 588 
November ... 57,228 29,700 32,516 3,478 
October ...... 39.645 20,861 19,331 228 
September ... 9,799 21,557 3,456 33 
August ...... 3,281 27,875 61 1,124 
TOF cccccties 4,750 26,911 417 852 
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SEATTLE 

Active inquiry for Pacific flour from 
the Middle West and the Southeast sub- 
sided last week. Heavy sales were made 
by some of the interior mills to the latter 
about two weeks ago, and fair sales to 
the former. Some mills took on enough 
of this business to keep them grinding 
for 60 to 90 days. The majority, how- 
ever, refused a large part of the bids as 
too low. 

In spite of the present subsidence of 
eastern demand for Pacific flours, the 
sentiment of most of the coast mills is 
that a considerable volume will be placed 
during the present crop year in middle 
western and southeastern markets. The 
same feeling is evidently shared by east- 
ern flour brokers, who point to the short- 
age in the middle western soft wheat 
crop, and many of them, who have_ not 
previously handled such flours, are now 
forming connections with coast mills. 

Ocean Space Hard to Get.—Some of 
the mills have recently been obliged to 
pass up workable water shipment flour 
business with the south Atlantic seaboard 
on account of not being able to obtain 
ocean space. The intercoastal steamship 
lines have been securing full cargoes of 
late, both eastbound and westbound, be- 
tween north Atlantic and Pacific ports, 
and have refused to make south Atlantic 
points ports of call. This does not apply 
to Gulf ports, to which there are regular 
sailings from the Pacific Coast. It is 
therefore probable that such business as 
will be done in Pacific flours with the do- 
mestic Middle West and East will be 
confined to rail shipments. 

Flour sales in north coast markets were 
of fair volume last week, though princi- 
pally of small parcels. As few buyers 
have provided for their future require- 
ments, purchases have to be made fre- 
quently to meet current needs. 

Flour Prices.—Washington family flour 
quotations were reduced 20c bbl last 
week, but bakers grades remained un- 
changed. Quotations, carloads, coast, 
Aug. 28: family patent, $8.20@8.60 bbl, 
basis 49-lb cottons; pastry flour, $7.40@ 
7.60, 98's; bakers patent, $7.50@7.80, 
98’s; blends, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, $8.55 
@9.40. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, Aug. 28: Da- 
kota, $9.15@9.65; Montana, $8.45@9. 

No Export Trade to Orient.—It has 
been impossible to interest the Orient in 
American flour at present prices. Cana- 
dian mills have been quoting clears about 
50¢ bbl below Pacific straights, and are 
reported to have made some fair sales re- 
cently. Labor troubles at Hongkong, 
after improving, are reported to have be- 
come worse, and importers have request- 
ed the mills to hold back shipments due 
on old orders. A moderate volume of 
flour is going to the Philippines and South 
America, but the United Kingdom shows 
absolutely no interest in Pacific flours. 

Export Flour Prices—Prevailing ex- 
port flour quotations, Aug. 28: Hong- 
kong and North China ports, soft wheat 
straights and clears, $7.45 bbl, c.i.f., less 
2 per cent, or $6.75, f.a.s., basis 49-lb 
cottons; patents, $8.60, c.i.f., or $7.85, 
f.a.s; to the United Kingdom, soft wheat 
straights 44s, and hard wheat straights 
49s 6d, both per 280-lb jutes. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Bee, BROG.00.00:300%4608086 ree 58 
Previous week ........... 30,102 57 
WORE BG icscceccticccisd See 45 
PO FOOTE BHO ..2ssccccss 61,715 98 
Three years ago .........- 36,557 69 
Four years ago ........... 30,636 57 


Five years ago ........... 19,811 38 





Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Bat, BOER. csc cesccivccsss Bae 50 
PrevioWs WOOK ...ccccsece 21,558 38 
... ££ Sars 15,667 27 
TWO PORTO OHO cscccrcvescas 22,565 40 
TRICO PORTH GEO ..cccccces 2 5,487 62 
WO DEONOG GEO 266 ceccesce 19,879 34 
eee TOG GOO ccccccsvccs 2,709 5 


WHEAT 


There was increased activity in the 
wheat market last week, both mills and 
exporters being interested. Arrivals are 
increasing at the seaboard, though they 
are considerably less than at the same 
period last year. Export grades sold at 
$1.52@1.53 bu, Aug. 28, and Big Bend 
blue-stem at $1.60. 


NOTES 


Rain caused some interruption to har- 
vesting last week, but in many sections 
the harvest is finished. 

The 500-bbl mill of the Washington 
Grain & Milling Co., Reardan, Wash., 
owned by the Centennial Mill Co., of 
Seattle, is being put in condition to re- 
sume grinding. 

An unprecedented fire loss occurred 
at Sprague, Wash., recently. An auto- 
mobile driven by A. L. Smalley, presi- 
dent First National Bank of Sprague, 
was struck by the cowcatcher of a pass- 
ing train and hurled against the ware- 
house of the Sprague Roller Mills, kill- 
ing Mr. Smalley. The car burst into 
flames, firing the warehouse, which was 
destroyed. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Slight price recessions, following 
wheat, were factors in the flour market 
last week. There was little aggressive 
buying, though dealers reported a uni- 
form demand. General business through- 
out the San Francisco territory shows an 
improving tendency, with crops moving 
to market. That this condition will be 
reflected by larger demand, to be fol- 
lowed by the customary fall and winter 
gains in flour sales, is generally antici- 
pated. 

There was no change in California mill 
prices. Quotations for soft wheat flours 
and for bakers flours remained at the 
same figures as a week ago. 

Kansas standard patents were quoted 
on Aug. 29 at $9.10@9.20 bbl; Montana 
standard patents $8.90@9.05, and Dakota 
standard patents $9.40@9.65, car lots, 
f.o.b., California common points. Wash- 
ington and Oregon straight grades were 
quoted at $7.45@7.85 bbl and cut-off 
$6.90@7.50, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other common points. 

Wheat prices remained unchanged, and 
trading on the San Francisco Grain Ex- 
change was very limited. Quotations on 
Aug. 29 were $2.65@2.75 ewt for milling 
wheat and $2.55@2.65 for feed wheat. 


NOTES 


W. H. Joyce, president of the Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco, made an in- 
spection trip to California properties last 
week. 

Moving of the Sperry Flour Co.’s grain 
testing. laboratory from Stockton to 
South Vallejo, with Charles Kress, chief 
chemist, in charge, has been announced. 


Julian Arnold, representing the United 
States Department of Commerce, is to 
be in Oakland, Sept. 17, to confer with 
industrial leaders regarding development 
of foreign trade. 

Richard J. Rabtoay and Albert J. Van 
Loon, both of Sacramento, Cal., were 
trapped in their wrecked and burning 
automobile and burned to death recently. 
Mr. Rabtoay was salesman for the Al- 
bers Bros. Milling Co., and Mr. Van Loon 
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represented the Globe Grain & Milling 
Co. 


Fifty combined harvesters made in 
Stockton were shipped during the past 
week to South American ports. Another 
shipment of 40 machines is to be made 
soon to South Africa. 

Roy N. Bishop, chairman of the 
Sperry Flour Co.’s board of directors, 
has been chosen president of the Cali- 
fornians, Inc., an organization devoting 
its energy to advertising San Francisco 
and surrounding territory to the nation 
as a means of general commercial and in- 
dustrial upbuilding. More than $1,000,- 
000 have been expended by it in three 
years. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


PORTLAND 

With wheat prices sagging, the flour 
market had an easier undertone last 
week. Family patents were reduced by 
Aug. 29 20c to $8.45. Bakers grades 
were held unchanged at $8.85 for hard 
wheat flour and $8.25 for blue-stem pat- 
ents. There were no new developments 
in the export situation, inquiries being 
received from North China, but the 
prices quoted did not meet with response. 

Output of Portland mills with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

(3 | #Prerrerrre ree. 21,016 33 
Previous week ........... 20,139 32 
Bee TE cance ssdetccewes 42,685 69 
Two years ago ........... 22,506 36 
Three years ago .......... 27,268 47 
Four years ago ........... 24,565 51 
PUVS FORPS GEO acccicccses 14,243 29 


Wheat trading last week was confined 
to 5,000- and 10,000-bu lots taken by ex- 
porters to cover old sales. The total vol- 
ume of business was not large, but the 
buying was sufficient to keep values well 
above the European parity, which pre- 
vented new export business being worked. 
The market also continues out of line 
with those of Canada and the East. 

Closing bids for September delivery 
at the Merchants’ Exchange: Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.56 bu; hard white, $1.52; 
soft white and western white, $1.50; hard 
winter and northern spring, $7.48; west- 
ern red, $1.45. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 


The southern California flour market 
continued dull last week, representatives 
of local mills stating that not more than 
a dozen carloads had been shipped since 
Aug. 21. The slump is attributed to de- 
lay by farmers in bringing wheat to ele- 
vators. Local mills, however, report that 
ariangements have been completed for 
many new contracts, and that prospects 
for market activity are bright. Stocks 
of old flour are practically exhausted. 

Quotations, Aug. 28: California family 
patents, $9.60, basis %’s; California 
hard wheat bakers patents, $9.60, basis 
Y's; California blended bakers patents, 
$9.40, basis 1’s; California pastry, $8.40; 
Kansas new bakers patents $9.25, Mon- 
tana new $9, Dakota new $9, Washington 
new $8.50; Washington pastry, new $8.40. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market rules weak and 25@ 
50c bbl lower, in sympathy with the 
downward movement of wheat. Sup- 
plies in the hands of jobbers and bakers 
are small and, while buyers are operat- 
ing cautiously, there have been a few 
fair-sized transactions noted, particu- 
larly in spring wheat flour. Receipts 
for the week ending Aug. 29 were 8,146,- 
633 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 398 sacks to 
Antwerp, 1,000 to Glasgow and 6,000 to 
London. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Aug. 29: spring 
first patents $9@9.25, standard patent 
$8.50@9, first clear $8@8.50; hard win- 
ter short patent $8.75@9.25, straight 
$8.50@8.75; soft winter straight, $7@ 
7.75; rye flour, $6.30@6.55. 

The wheat market is dull and prices 
are 9c lower. Receipts, 209,340 bus; ex- 
ports, 563,015; stock, 1,319,376. Closing 
quotations, car lots, Aug. 29: No. 2 red 
winter, $1.5112@1.53% bu; No. 3, $1.48, 
@1.50%2; No. 4, $1.4644@1.48%; No. 5, 
$1.4342@1.4542; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.4642@1.48%. Mixed wheat 3c 
under red winter. 

There is little demand for oats, and 
prices have declined 24%2c. Offerings are 
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moderate but ample. Receipts, 357,607 
bus; exports, 150,000; stock, 440,896. 
Closing quotations, Aug. 29: No. 2 white, 
4942@5042c; No. 3 white, 4612@471.c, 


INCREASED SHIPPING FACILITIES 


Announcement is made by Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd., that two new steamers 
will be placed in the Philadelphia- an- 
chester service to replace the Manchester 
Mariner and Manchester Merchant, 
which have become inadequate for the 
traffic out of Philadelphia. The new 
steamers will be the Manchester (om- 
merce and the Manchester Citizen. !\ach 
has a cargo tonnage capacity of 7,500 
tons, and will be able to maintain a 
speed of 124% knots during the eitire 


voyage. In addition, announceme);t js 

also made of an increase in the Liverpool 

service, steamers sailing every 10 «lays 

instead of every two weeks as in the past. 
NOTES 


Lorenzo J. Riley, assistant seer: tary 
of the Commercial Exchange, will r: (urn 
on Sept. 3 from a vacation at Christi nia, 
Pa. 

Fire which broke out in the Qu iker 
City Flour Mills on Aug. 23 was soo un- 
der control, but a large quantity of ‘our 
was destroyed by water. 

SamueE- S. Danti's. 


PITTSBURGH 

Local flour men are of divided oy vion 
regarding market conditions. Som: re- 
port a rather better demand, with b: vers 
more anxious than for the last . ight 
months. There is very little tal of 
mixed carloads, as stocks have bee. al- 
lowed to get very low. In other ¢uar- 
ters it is said that booking is activ: for 
shipment next month. Shipping « rec- 
tions are being received very freely. and 
the general trend seems satisfac ory. 
The rye market is very quiet. 

Quotations, Aug. 29: spring heat 
short patents $8.50@9.25, standard pat- 
ents $8@8.50, clears $7.25@7.75; K: sas 
short patent $8.50@9, standard po‘ «nts 
$8@8.50, all in cotton 98's, f.o.b., | itts- 
burgh. Soft winters, bulk, $7@ 7.75. 
Semolina was quoted at 4%c Ib, bull 





NOTES 

H. C. Elste, district manager for The 
Fleischmann Co., is on an autom bile 
tour to Delaware, where he expec!, to 
stay until the latter part of this wee! 

The weekly golf tournaments on the 
Shannopin Country Club course between 
the bakers and flour men are causing 
large crowds and considerable ex: ite- 
ment among the participants. 

W. D. Walker, assistant sales manger 
for the Arcady Farm Milling Co., (hi- 
cago, was recently in Pittsburgh visi! ing 
the trade. He was a guest of Jesse C. 
Stewart, the company’s local represeita- 
tive. 

The notice in one of the Pittsburgh })a- 
pers that there is a possibility of a barge 
line being established between Minne- 
apolis and St. Louis, with reshipmen! to 
Pittsburgh, is creating considerable in- 
terest among flour men. It is predicicd 
that if this line is established next yer, 
as was Stated, flour shipments by ri.«r 
will be a possibility, with a great re: 
tion in freight rates. 





UTAH MILL TO BE REOPENED 

Saw Francisco, Cat.—The Globe G: 
& Milling Co., Los Angeles, has | 
chased the Salt Lake City mill former’ 
operated by the Holley Milling Co. : 
more recently owned by the Hy! 
Flour Mills, Inc., which did not oper: 
the plant. Announcement has _ be 
made by E. R. Alton, Utah manager ! 
the Globe company, that improveme! 
will be started at once and the mill \ 
be operated with a capacity of 600 bb’. 
The Hylton company will retain its oth 
plants, including the mill at Ogd 
Utah. 


Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Co 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat 
the principal northern border ports as fv - 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bu 
a ey Jan. 1, 1925, t 
Aug. . 15 Aug. 22, 19- 

ike. - & i. sie 64,0 

Imports into bonded mills for grindi! 
into flour for export, bus: 








a——_Week ending Jan. 1, 1925 
Aug. 22 Aug. 15 Aug. 22, 19 
165,000 230,000 4,036,0 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Relative Value of White Flour and Whole Wheat Flour 


the manufacture of wheat flour; namely, flour and 

feed, and the object of flour milling is to separate 
the flour from the feed. Some popular writers have 
made the statement that the old grist mill product was 
whole wheat flour, and that white flour was not made 
until the new process of flour milling was developed. 
This is not a correct statement of facts. In the days 
of the old grist mill both white and whole wheat flours 
were made, but the flour of today is cleaner and better, 
and also contains more of the wheat berry than that 
made by the old millstone process. 

Dr. Sylvester Graham, after whom graham flour 
was named, advocated the use of whole wheat meal 
flour long before the introduction of the modern 
process of flour milling. Hence it is that the relative 
merit of whole meal and white flour is an age-old 
question; and it is one that takes on new forms of 
argumentation from time to time. 

The advocates of whole wheat meal claim that, 
hecause the wheat kernel contains a larger total 
mount of protein, fat, fiber and mineral matter than 
the white flour milled from the wheat, the whole meal 
product should be preferred as human food. Such a 
eonelusion would be correct, if each of the two foods 
were equally digestible and assimilable by the human 
hody. 


T tee products have for centuries been obtained in 


I EATHER, for example, contains more protein than 
4 beefsteak, and sawdust more calories than starch, 
but man would fail to be.nourished on leather and 
sawdust, because they are indigestible. 

In assigning a value to a food it is not only a 
question as to what the food contains, but one also of 
the digestibility and availability of the various compo- 
nents of the food. There are two main questions which 
ire naturally suggested when a food is considered. Is 
it wholesome, and # it nutritious? And it should be 
the aim in the manufacture of foods to prepare them 
in the most wholesome and nutritious forms possible. 

Much confusion arises from the indiscriminate use 
of the terms whole wheat and graham flours. Flour 
is the fine bolted product of wheat. Graham “flour” 
is unbolted wheat meal, and, strictly speaking, it is 
not flour but meal, while whole wheat flour is partially 
refined wheat meal, as a portion of the coarser bran 
has been removed by bolting. Refined flour has all of 
the wheat byproduct removed. 

In order to determine the relative digestibility of 
whole wheat, graham and white flours, the United 
States Department of Agriculture some years ago 
made an extended series of tests under the supervision 
of the Office of Experiment Stations, Professor W. O. 
Atwater being in charge of these nutrition experiments. 
Professor C. D. Woods, of the University of Maine, 
and also the writer of this article, who was at that 
time chemist of the University of Minnesota, made the 


digestion tests with the various flours and cereal 


products, 


HIS work was in progress for about 10 years. 

Flour from different types of wheat was used, in- 
cluding hard northwestern spring wheat, hard south- 
western winter wheat, and soft winter wheat from 
Michigan, Indiana and Oregon. The general plan. was 
as follows: A typical sample of wheat was selected, 
and portions of it were milled as white flour, as graham 
or wheat meal flour, and as whole wheat flours, rang- 
ing from 80 to 90 per cent extraction. 

Squads of men were fed on the breads made from 
these different flours, and the actual digestibility of 
each kind of bread was determined. Thus a squad of 
three or more men was fed a ration in which white 
bread was an essential part. After the digestibility of 
this was determined, the same men were fed the same 
ration, except that whole wheat bread, milled from the 
same wheat, was substituted for the white bread. Then 
in the same way the tests were repeated, using the 
graham flour. 

Various types of men were employed for these 
tests,—day laborers, farm hands, teamsters, profes- 
sional men and university students. More than 200 
individual digestion trials were made, and a number 
of bulletins were published giving the details of the 
work and the results obtained. Some of the special 
bulletins that may be consulted by those who wish 
to further study the subject are Nos. 67, 85, 101, 126, 
143 and 156 in the Office of Experiment Stations, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

The printed reports of these tests total more than 
500 pages, and obviously in a short article only a brief 
summary of results can be given.. In all the tests it 
was found, when the differerit flours were milled from 
the same wheat, that bread made from the white flour 
was more completely digested than that made from 
whole wheat flour, and the graham or whole meal bread 
was the least digestible of all. The following para- 
graph from the general summary of Bulletin No. 143 
gives a fair idea of the results obtained: 

“In general, the digestibility of the ration, whether 
simply bread and milk with a little butter and sugar 
or a more varied diet, was decreased when the change 
was made from white bread to entire wheat bread, and 
still further decreased when either was replaced by 





By Professor Harry Snyder 


graham bread, the remainder of the diet being, of 
course, the same in all three cases. The differences are 
sufficient to indicate that, even though the graham flour 
contains the most and the white flour the least total 
protein of the three, the body would obtain more pro- 
tein and energy from a pound of entire wheat than 
from a pound of graham flour, and still more from a 
pound of white flour than from either of the others.” 
(Page 55, Bulletin 143, United States Department of 
Agriculture, O. E. S., Woods and Merrill.) 


THE same general conclusions were reached in the 

studies made by the writer at the University of 
Minnesota, as will be noted from the following quo- 
tation: 

“According to the chemical analysis of graham, en- 
tire wheat, and standard patent flours milled from 
the same lot of hard Scotch Fife spring wheat, the 
graham flour contained the highest and the patent flour 
the lowest percentage of total protein. But according 
to the results of digestion experiments with these 
flours, the proportions of digestible or available pro- 
tein and available energy in the patent flour were 
larger than in either the entire wheat or graham flour. 
The lower digestibility of the protein of the latter is 
due to the fact that in both these flours a considerable 
portion of this constituent is contained in the coarser 
particles (bran), and so resists the action of the 
digestive juices and escapes digestion. 

“Thus, while there actually may be more protein in 
a given amount of graham or entire wheat flour than 
in the same weight of patent flour from the same 
wheat, the body obtains less of the protein and energy 
from the coarse flour than it does from the fine be- 
cause, although the including of the bran’ and germ 
increases the percentage of protein, it decreases its 
digestibility.” (Bulletin 101, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, O. E. S., page 63.) 

“Briefly stated, the most important deductions from 
the results of these investigations with hard and soft 
wheat are in accord with the conclusions drawn from 
the earlier investigations of this series.” (Bulletin 
126, page 51.) 

The effect of the addition of 14 per cent of bran to 
white flour also was studied. The bran was ground 
very fine. “The digestibility of bread made from this 
mixture, as compared with that of bread from the same 
flour without the bran, was as follows: bread with bran, 
protein 85.9 per cent and carbohydrates 93.3; bread 
without bran, protein 91.6 and carbohydrates 97.8.” 

In a joint report by Woods and Snyder it is stated: 
“It will be seen that there is a considerable difference 
in the digestibility of the nutrients in the three kinds 
of bread, the variations in the protein being larger than 
the carbohydrates. For both nutrients the digestibility 
of the standard patent flour was the greatest, and that 
of the graham flour was least. ‘This is true not only 
for the averages of the tests with the different flours, 
but also for the individual tests. 

“With some of the wheats the differences in the 
proportion digested from the different flours were not 
so wide as with others; and in some cases also there 
were very noticeable differences between the subjects 
with respect to the completeness of digestion; but with 
all the subjects, and with all kinds of wheats thus far 
tested, the uniform result was that the digestibility of 
the standard patent flour was the highest, that of entiré 
wheat the next, and that of graham the lowest.” (Year 
Book, United States Department of Agriculture, 1903.) 


HE conclusions reached in these tests made by the 

United States Department of Agriculture are quite 
in harmony with investigations in other countries. The 
American tests are unique in that the three flours were 
milled from the same wheats. This formed an unusu- 
ally satisfactory basis for comparing the nutritive val- 
ues of the flours, as it eliminated the possibility of 
questions arising as to the unknown character of the 
wheats used. 

These investigations of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that 100 lbs white flour, be- 
cause of its higher digestibility, furnishes the human 
body with the same amount of nutrients in the form 
of digestible protein and available energy as would be 
supplied by 106 Ibs whole wheat flour. It requires 
about 6 per cent more whole wheat flour to furnish the 
body with the same amount of nutrients as are fur- 
nished by white flour. 


N CONSIDERING the value of bread as a food it 
is well to keep in mind that no single food, not even 
milk, makes a perfect adult diet. Our diet must of 
necessity be composed of a number of foods judiciously 
combined, hence we must consider bread as a dietary 


‘component. Before doing so it is of interest to note 


what other investigators besides those quoted have 
found in regard to the relative digestibility of white, 
whole wheat and graham (wheat meal) breads. 

Hindhede, of Copenhagen, conducted experiments 
showing that, while the protein of ordinary bread 
was 85 per cent digestible, that made from the whole 
wheat meal was 75 per cent digestible. 

Maurel reports that, while whole wheat bread is 
useful to combat constipation, it is not digested and 


assimilated as well as white bread, and the latter is 
desirable for persons with an over-excitable digestive 
tract. 

Van Leersum and Mink, of Holland, studied the 
relative digestibility of white and whole wheat breads, 
and found whole meal bread less nutritive and eco- 
nomical than the white bread which represents the 
staple food of the populace. The larger the amount 
of whole wheat bread consumed, the lower its digesti- 
bility. The loss in digestibility was not alone due to 
“the excretion of the bran, but was largely due to the 
increased peristalsis and secretion of intestinal juice 
occasioned by the brown bread.” 

Professor Gabriel Bertrand, of the Pasteur Insti- 
tute, Paris, pointed out that in the digestion of the 
high extraction whole wheat flours there is an appre- 
ciable loss of energy not heretofore considered, arising 
from the extra digestive work required for handling 
the excess of inert fibrous substances in such flours. 

Professor Bertrand believes a correction should be 
made for this loss of energy entailed in the digestion 
of whole wheat or long extraction flours. He points 
out also that cattle are very important and _ indis- 
pensable factors as food sources, and that there is a 
certain point at which cattle can utilize wheat byprod- 
ucts more economically than man. 

Many years ago Lawes and Gilbert, of Rothamsted, 
Eng., in connection with their investigations relative 
to wheat flour and bread, stated that: “In fact, all ex- 
perience tends to show that the state as well as the 
chemical composition of our food must be considered; 
in other words, that the digestibility and aptitude for 
assimilation are not less important qualities than its 
ultimate composition. 

“But to suppose that whole wheat meal as ordi- 
narily prepared is, as has generally been assumed, 
weight for weight more nutritious than ordinary bread 
flour is an utter fallacy founded on theoretical textbook 
dicta, not only entirely unsupported by experience, but 
inconsistent with it. In fact, it is just the poorer fed 
and the harder working that should have the ordinary 
flour bread rather than the whole meal bread as hither- 
to prepared, and it is the overfed and the sedentary 
that should have such whole meal bread.” 


CCASIONALLY magazine articles appear vigor- 

ously assailing the food value of white flour. No 
article of food has been so maligned as white flour. 
Honest and sincere differences of opinion as to food 
values, judiciously expressed, are desirable, as they 
lead to a better understanding of a subject, but many 
of the attacks on white bread have been unreasonable 
and of a vicious nature. It is to be noted that attacks 
on staple foods are often due to ignorance, and occa- 
sionally they are inspired for publicity purposes, being 
cunningly disguised as pure food literature. 

The American Journal of Public Health, official 
organ of the American Public Health Association, in 
commenting upon such literature says: “In the case of 
the agitation for pure food it is particularly difficult 
for the health officer to keep his head, either personally 
or officially, in the face of the brilliant publicity cam- 
paign which has been carried on by a number of 
scientists and pseudoscientists during the past five 
years, 

“At least two magazines and several sensational 
newspapers are constantly bending their energies to 
the services of this cause, and many women’s organi- 
zations are actively interested in it. Some of the lead- 
ing exponents of this crusade hesitate at no exaggera- 
tion or misrepresentation of scientific fact, and deal 
with the reasoned and conscientious opposition of 
experts by vindictive attacks upon such men as ex- 
President Remsen, Professor Long and Professor 
Sedgwick.” 

Very injudicious arguments are at times advanced 
to make it appear that the differences in digestibility 
between whole wheat and white flours are negligible. 


HE unique value of white flour as a food is its high 

digestibility, and the large amounts of high grade 
proteins and available calories supplied at a minimum 
cost. White flour in the form of bread and. other 
bakery products blends well with all other foods to 
form a ration. In digestibility white flour resembles 
a high grade fuel that burns completely and without 
producing dense black smoke or excessive ash and 
clinkers. 

Much has been written about bulk, minerals and 
vitamins in connection with foods, but here again we 
must view these components jointly with other foods as 
they are combined to form rations. 

In a mixed diet, the coarse vegetables, as cabbage, 
spinach, and the roots and tubers, as potatoes, beets, 
etc., furnish a better and a cheaper roughage for a 
human ration than wheat byproducts. While wheat 
bran is better than no roughage, it is not a substitute 
for vegetables or fruits and other essential components 
of a well-balanced diet. Bran is indigestible, and is 
not a food of high value. It supplies nothing but 
bulk, while digestible vitamins and minerals can be 
more advantageously and economically secured and 
in better forms from other sources. In an average 
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mixed ration, there is no danger of a lack 
of vitamins or minerals. 

When it comes to the selection of bread, 
the kind that is eaten is a matter of per- 
sonal choice. One tires of an unchanging 
diet. For instance, well-made whole 
wheat or graham breads are often rel- 
ished for a short time, but it is generally 
found that people tire more readily of 
these than they do of white bread. When 
well-made white bread is eaten with a 
relish, as it usually is, there is no reason 
why any one should fear that such bread 
is not nourishing, or that it is an unbal- 
anced food which tends to produce over- 
weight. If those who eat white bread 
liberally are inclined to add to their 
weight, it is better to reduce the total 
amount of all foods consumed rather than 
to single out bread or cereals as the 
cause of overweight. The ordinary nor- 
mal individual can eat large quantities 
of white bread daily to advantage. 

We do not fully appreciate the high 
food value of bread, nor do we consume 
as much as we should of other wheat 
products. We would be better fed and 
more healthy as a nation if we consumed 
more high grade bread made from flours 
rich in quality glutens. Such flours milled 
from strong hard wheats contain the 
maximum of proteins that are liberally 
supplied with the amino acids so essen- 
tial for nutritional purposes. 

Well-made bread is, not only figurative- 
ly but literally, “The Staff of Life,” and 
it should form a larger and a more essen- 
tial part of our daily food. 
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Lonvon, Eno., Aug. 12.—There has 
been a rather better demand for oatmeal, 
and prices are firm. There has also been 
some inquiry for rolled oats and oatmeal 
in the forward position. Canadian and 
American offers are higher, rolled oats 
being quoted at 42s per 280 Ibs, and oat- 
meal at 40s, c.i.f. 

Betrast, IrELANp, Aug. 10.—Oatmeal is 
steady at 38s 6d@39s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 6d more, Dublin, August- 
September shipment from seaboard. On 
spot, prices are very firm at 41s. Rolled 
oats for August-September shipment are 
quoted at 41s, Belfast, and 41s 6d, Dublin, 
cif. 

Guiascow, Scottanp, Aug. 10.—There 
has been an advance of about Is 6d per 
280 lbs in the price of Canadian oatmeal, 
the c.if. value of ordinary medium cut 
being around 42s, and rolled oats, from 
the same source, 44s. For ordinary Scot- 
tish oatmeal the c.i.f. equivalent would be 
46s, and 48s for rolled oats. No new 
crop goods are offered from any quarter 
at home as yet, but Canadian millers are 
offering their new crop oatmeal for Oc- 
tober shipment at 40s. 

Toron'tro.—Oatmeal and rolled oats are 
moving quietly at unchanged prices. 
Quotations, Aug. 29: rolled oats per 180 
Ibs, in jute 90’s, $6.95; oatmeal per 196 
Ibs, in 98’s, 10 per cent over rolled oats, 
delivered to the trade in mixed cars; car 
lot discount, 40c bbl. 

Wriynirec.—The oatmeal market is 
very dull, and, apart from the usual sales 
for export account, is without feature. 
Quotations, Aug. 29: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, $3, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Cuicaco.—Domestic demand for oat 
products is improving, and fair sales are 
reported. The higher prices being asked 
for flour have stimulated interest in 
oats. With flour quoted at retail at $9.50 
bbl, rolled oats at $4.80@5 seem attrac- 
tive, and their use is likely to be in- 
creased. Export business is good, and 
several mills are said to be well sold 
ahead. Rolled oats were quoted, Aug. 
29, at $2.40 per 90-lb sack; oatmeal, $2.65 
ewt, Chicago. 

Boston.—Demand was slow for oat- 
meal last week, with the market lower. 
Rolled oatmeal is quoted at $2.90, with 
cut and ground at $3.20, in 90-Ib sacks. 

PuiapeLpHi1a.—The oatmeal market 
is weak, in sympathy with the decline in 
oats. Quotations, Aug. 29, $2.60@2.80 
per 90-lb sack. 





In May imports of wheat and flour 
were made through Constantza for the 
first time since 1905. 
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CUBAN MARKET DULL, 
DUE TO HOT WEATHER 


Havana, Cusa, Aug. 22.—Sales of flour 
have fallen off in the past month, due 
partly to the hot weather, but mainly to 
the unsettled condition of the market. 
Buyers believe it will pay them to wait 
for lower prices. 

Importations of flour into Havana for 
the month of July amounted to 35,791 


. sacks, of which about 42 per cent were 


Canadian, 25 Minnesota, 23 Missouri and 
the balance from Kansas, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee and other districts. 

Quotations, Aug. 21: Minnesota stand- 
ard patents $11, Kansas straights $10.50, 
soft winter straights $10. 


. - 


Victores Ezquerro, until recently junior 
partner of the well-known firm of 
Ezquerro, flour importer, Havana, has 
withdrawn from this firm to open his 
own establishment at 4 O'Reilly Street. 
Mr. Ezquerro, although only 33 years old, 
has had 15 years’ experience in the flour 
business. While connected with the F. 
Ezquerro company, he acted in the ca- 
pacity of buyer, and is: personally ac- 
quainted with the bakers of Havana and 
the adjoining territory. 

M. D. Kenron. 





BAKERS IN PORTO RICO 
AWAIT ARGENTINE CROP 


San Juan, Porto Rico, Aug. 20.— 
Business in general is at a standstill, the 
majority of flour buyers having made 
bookings covering October shipment. 
Opinion seems unanimous that fair prices 
will rule during the entire crop year, no- 
body expecting much higher limits than 
those now prevailing. Bakery owners, 
however, seem inclined to withhold fur- 
ther bookings until the extent of the Ar- 
gentine wheat crop is known. Today’s 
quotations are: short patents $9 bbl, first 
clear $8.50, second clear, in 98's, $3.05, 
cif. 

* * 

The Porto Rican legislature closed its 
session on Aug. 19 after rejecting a pro- 
posed internal revenue tax of 1 per cent 
on sales of foodstuffs. This tax would 
have meant an increase in the local price 
of flour and bread. 

M. J. SANCHEZ. 





FLOUR MILLING IN GUATEMALA 


Guatemala, in Central America, has 55 
flour mills, but they are not adequate for 
supplying the country’s demands, since 
flour, principally from the United States, 
is imported in large quantities. In 1924, 
118,000 bbls were imported in 10 months, 
compared with 120,155 in 1923. A good 
part of the native milling must be done 
by hand or other primitive methods, since 
information from the consul general of 
Guatemala in New York City gives the 
yearly output of many of the mills as 25 
to 50 bbls. The mill having the largest 
capacity, 25,000 bbls yearly, is located 
in the department of Jalapa. The total 
capacity of the country is 77,885 bbls. 





MEXICO HAS 127 FLOUR MILLS 


There were 127 flour mills in Mexico 
at the beginning of 1924, with a yearly 
output of 207,641 gross tons, according 
to the consul general of Mexico in New 
York City. The production is not ade- 
quate for the country, since in the first 10 
months of 1924 355,000 bbls flour were 
imported from the United States, and 
454,000 in the whole of 1928. 





NICARAGUA IMPORTS ALL FLOUR 

All flour consumed in Nicaragua, Cen- 
tral America, is imported, principally 
from the western part of the United 
States. In 1924, 75,000 bbls were im- 
ported from the United States, com- 
pared with 62,000 in 1923 and 47,000 in 
1922. In 1921, 3,500,000 kilos wheat flour, 
with a value of $314,000, were consumed 


| BATIN AMERI 


in Nicaragua, besides 41,000 kilos bread 
and biscuits, valued at $16,200. 

Import duties in 1924 were as follows, 
per 100 kilos: wheat, 50c; wheat flour, 
$2.10; rye and buckwheat, 50c; rye and 
buckwheat flour, $3.75. > 





RIO DE JANEIRO HAS 11 MILLS 

The largest flour mills in Brazil are 
located in Rio de Janeiro, there being 11 
plants in that city. Flour and wheat are 
both imported into Brazil, 1,379,000 bbls 
having been imported during 10 months 
of 1924, compared with 997,000 in 1923 
and 1,345,000 in 1922. 





SALVADOR MUST IMPORT FLOUR 


There are only a few small flour mills 
in Salvador, Central America, and, con- 
sequently, most of the flour consumed 
must be imported. In 1924 115,000 bbls 
were imported from the United States, 
compared with 108,000 in 1923 and 89,000 
in 1922. The customs duty on wheat 
flour was 4c per kilo, gross weight, in 
1924, 





ECUADOR HAS 15 FLOUR MILLS 
There are 15 flour mills in Ecuador, 
11 of which are located in Quito, the 
capital of the country. The import duty 
on prepared flour amounts to about 5c 
per kilo, and something over 1¥%2c per 
kilo on other flours. 
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Private crop reports, based upon con- 
ditions on Sept. 1, show lowered pros- 
pects for corn, compared with Aug. 1 
figures. The estimates range from 2,876,- 
000,000 to 2,985,000,000 bus. Announce- 
ment of these expectations put a check 
to the downward trend of corn futures, 
which have been rapidly declining during 
the past week. Opinion in the trade in- 
clines to higher prices, provided there 
is no extraordinary improvement in crop 
conditions from this time forth. 

Last week’s bearish movement in corn, 
which brought the Chicago September 
future down llc from Saturday to Sat- 
urday, was partly influenced by a period 
of improved weather. Moisture relieved 
much of the crop in the central and 
southwestern territory, while northwest- 
ern conditions remained spotted, with 
indication of considerable loss owing to 
drouth. Another bearish feature was the 
liquidation indulged in by prominent 
holders of corn. The position of the 
September option had been regarded as 
strong for some time, owing to very scant 
supplies in terminal markets and small 
movement from first hands, but an ad- 
vance brought out much of the farm re- 
serve and weakened the terminal posi- 
tion. For the first time in several weeks, 
September ae Sr well below the dollar 
mark. Deferred futures were also very 
weak. 

Corn was relatively strong on Tuesday, 
Sept. 1, being only 6c under the close of 
the previous Tuesday. 

Prices of cream meal at various rate 
basing points, per bbl, basis 24’s, repre- 
senting actual sales: 


Aug. 24-29 Aug. 17-22 
SUED eek ackianens< $....@5.00 $ . Pee 
Little Rock ......... 4.75@5.25 5.10@5.30 
CR. aa» 0 606 -4,0 0.58 ¢d 5.10@5.76 5.50@5.95 
Missouri River ....... 4.70@4.95 5.00@5.05 
|. 4.80@5.40 6.30@5.50. 
-, . . Serre arree @4 ocMMeese 
GED boy co 0n200000 4.95 @5.12 @ 


*Group 1 $5.10@5.68, group 2 $5.45@5.68, 
group 3 $5.20; previous week, group 1 $5.60, 
group 2 $5.95, group 3 $5.50@5.88. tGroup 
1 $4.80@5.40, group 2 $5.10, New Orleans 
$4.95; previous week, group 1 $5.35@5.50, 
New Orleans $5.30@5.35. 

New Orveans.—There was a moderate 
demand for corn during the past week. 
Kingston got 310 of the 425 bags of corn 
meal sent through this port. There were 
only 960 bags feed, of which Ponce got 
500. Progreso was the largest corn buy- 
er, with 12,027 bus. Prices, Aug. 27: 


No. 2 yellow $1.22 bu, No. 3 $1.21; No. 
2 white $1.21, No. 8 $1.20; hominy feed, 
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$1.95 cwt; grits $4.90, in 98's; cream 
meal $4.90, in 98’s; corn bran, $1.65 ewt. 

Sr. Lovuis.—Progress of the corn crop 
in near-by territory is generally ood, 
with its condition excellent, exce;,t jy 
some portions of Illinois, where some 
firing continues, due to drouthy eondi- 
tions. The corn market was bearis)) |ast 
week, and cash demand quiet. Offerings 
were light. 

Receipts of corn were 246 cars, ay inst 
453 in the previous week. Cash })rices: 
No. 1 corn 91¥ec, No. 2 corn 9142@ 21, ¢. 
No. 3 corn 91c; No. 1 yellow 94c, No, 
yellow 94c; No. 1 white 92142@93c, ‘po, 
white 91@92c. 

Corn products were quoted, Auv. 29: 
standard corn meal $2.30@2.40 cwt. 
cream meal $2.50@2.60, corn flour ~2,60 
@2.70. 

Nasuvitte.—Corn trade in the South- 
east remains quiet. Ohio valley } vints 
continue to offer corn at lower \ jlues 
than other sections, and are supp 'ying 
the local demand. Quotations, Au. 29. 
No. 2 white $1.07, No. 3 white $1.06: No. 
2 yellow $1.09, No. 3 yellow $1.08. 1 rices 
have been declining. 

Business is routine in corn :eal, 
Prices: bolted, 100-lb bags, bu, *|.20; 
bulk, $1.35. 


9 
9 


Mempnis.—Irregular prices help: i to 
restrict business in corn meal last \ eek, 
and stocks are getting rather low. ‘ills 
asked $4.65@4.75 bbl for cream, asis 
24’s, early in the week, but as lo as 


$4.35@4.50 was reported later. Jo! ers 
expect an enlarged movement to the «on- 
sumer when the cotton season gets 1 ier 
full headway. Corn is very quiet. and 
the declining trend of prices causes \uy- 
ers to hold off. Cash No. 3 white was 
quotable Aug. 27 at 98c, No. 3 mix: | at 
96c, and No. 3 yellow at $1. 


Kansas Crry.—Demand for cor. is 
somewhat stimulated by the lower p> ces, 
but corn products are not particu’ irly 
active. Quotations, Aug. 29: white © orn, 
No. 2 861%4@87c, No. 3 85@86c, \>». 4 
84@85c; yellow corn, No. 2 94140 5c, 
No. 3 93@94c, No. 4 92@938c; n xed 
corn, No. 2 86@87c, No. 3 85@86c, »». 4 
84@85c; cream meal, $4.40, basis car 
lots, Kansas City, 100-Ib cotton si ks; 
hominy feed, $30 ton; corn bran, § 


Cuicaco.—A sharp decline in pric: « of 
corn goods resulted in better sales |ast 
week, There was no big buying, )ut 
more car lots were taken than for sme 
weeks, and also more purchases of s) :ll 
amounts out of warehouse were repo: ed. 
Business was mainly for near-by s)ip- 
ment, with a few sales reported for S«p- 
tember-October. Corn flour was quod, 
Aug. 29, at $2.830@2.45 ewt, corn meal 
$2.30@2.35, cream meal $2.30@2.35, h10- 
iny $2.30@2.40. 

The local cash corn market was low «r, 
with only a fair demand. Receipts «re 
increasing, and prices are going do. : 
ward. Sales for shipment were 697.' \() 
bus. Receipts totaled 1,734 cars, agai: st 
1,565 the week previous and 641 a y: ir 
ago. No. 2 mixed was quoted at 9 . 
@96c bu, No. 3 mixed 93@94'c, No. | 
mixed 921%4@93c; No. 2 yellow 94° 
9642c, No. 3 yellow 93%,@95%4c, No |} 
yellow 93%2c; No. 1 white 9514c, No 2 
white 9442@95c, No. 3 white 9314, @91' 


Minneaporis.—Liquidation of Sept: 
ber corn in the Chicago market last w: 
lowered the futures; consequently, 
trading basis on cash corn was streng 
ened in the local market. A good dem: 
developed for yellow. Receipts w: 
moderate, totaling 141,450 bus, compat 
with 162,000 the previous week. On Se} 
1 No. 2 yellow was quoted at 3c und 
September, and No. 3 yellow at 4c u 
der. These quotations were equal 
88%4c and 87%¢c, respectively. Ordinar 


. mixed corn held on a practically stea: 
’ basis. 


No. 2 mixed was quoted Sept. 
at 8c under, and No. 3 mixed at 9c und 
Premiums of 1@2c were paid for hi: 
colored corn. 


Boston.—A slow demand for co: 
meal was reported last week, with t! 
market lower on account of the easi: 
market for the whole grain. Granulat« 


- yellow is quoted at $3 ewt, with bolte 


yellow at $2.95 and feeding meal an: 
cracked corn at $2.40. New gluten fee: 
is offered at $46.45 ton, in 100-Ilb sack: 
and new gluten meal at $52.20. 
Burrato.—Corn receipts showed som 
increase last week, but offerings wer 
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light and there was enough demand from 
local industries to clean up the market 
at the close. Sales on Aug. 29 were 
made at a good premium over the pre- 
vious day’s business. No. 2 yellow sold 
at $1.02% bu early in the session, and 
later, on the advance in futures, at 
$1.03%. 

Local industries report a slow business 
in corn products. Cracked corn is of- 
fered at $45.50 ton, Buffalo, and corn 
meal at $46. 

RaLtrmore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 34,926 bus, 34,176 by rail and 750 
by boat. Stock, 66,191 bus. The only 
recorded sale for the week was that of 
517 bus No. 2 yellow at $1.16 bu, but the 
decline in the market is bringing out the 
grain. Closing price on Aug. 29 of do- 
mestie No. 2 yellow, track, was $1.10 
asked, or 13¢ down from the previous 
week. Corn meal was easier at $2.70@ 

) ewt. 

PuILapELPHIA.—Corn is in small sup- 
piv, but demand is slow and prices have 
declined 8c. Receipts, 5,608 bus; stock, 
09.882. Closing quotations, Aug. 29: No. 
2 yellow, $1.15@1.16; No. 3 yellow, $1.13 
(@ 1,14, 

Corn goods are quiet, influenced by the 

vnward movement of the raw material. 

iotations, Aug. 29, in 100-lb sacks, kiln- 
ed, granulated yellow and white meal, 
ney, $2.80@2.90; white table meal, 
ney, $2.80@2.90; pearl hominy and 
rits, $2.80@2.90. 

Liverpoot, Ena., Aug. 12.—There is a 

m undertone to corn, and many traders 

ive reached the conclusion that supplies 

uring the remainder of the summer and 

, the autumn are bound to be short, as 
\rgentine’ shipping ports are receiving 
mly moderate quamtities from the in- 
erior and exports are on the same scale. 
\t Liverpool, supplies on spot are almost 
xhausted. The Danube and Africa are 
offering somewhat more freely, but the 
former is held at a very high price. 





GRAIN SHIPS DELAYED IN CANAL 
BurraLo, N. Y.—A tieup of a fleet of 
rrain carriers in the Welland Canal, 
hich existed for two days because of 
w water, came to an end on Aug. 30 
hen a change in the wind raised the 
inal level to normal. <A loss of thou- 
nds of dollars resulted, and the delay 
t Port Colborne is liable to cause serious 
mgestion at Montreal when the entire 
rain fleet arrives there at the same 
me, 





NEW PRESTON-SHAFFER OFFICERS 

SeatrLe, Wasu.—At the recent annual 
meeting of the Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co., Waitsburg, Wash., E. H. Leonard, 
formerly vice president, was_ elected 
president, to succeed the late W. B. 
Shaffer, M. L. Watts, manager of the 
company’s Athena, Oregon, mill, vice 
president, and W. O. Tucker secretary 
ind treasurer. 





Flour Production and Movement 
Estimates by Russell's Commercial News, 
ised on the methods employed by A. L. 

Russell during his service as statistician for 
he Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
» The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
states flour production and the flour and 
vheat movement for the period from July 1 
o Aug. 22, 1925 (000's omitted): 

1925 1924 1923 
Flour production, bbls— 


Uo eee 2,491 2,483 2,649 
uly 26-Aug. 1....... 2,435 2,466 2,688 
8 ees 2 2,474 2,514 2,688 
RU BORE 56 0.06: ¢:2 04:6. 00 2,472 2,670 2,560 
. & eee 2,517 2,775 2,760 
July 1-Aug. 22....... 18,247 18,586 19,886 
Flour, July 1-Aug. 22, 

bblIs-— ui 
MN tos phate ts 1,250 1,498 1,804 
EUS fe 4.0.0.0 obec span 43.5 ease 27 
Wheat, July 1-Aug. 22, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms..156,000 210,000 183,000 
 . ern 9,300 16,391 19,656 
eg See Leer rere 875 1,285 2,296 
Ground by mills..... 83,000 85,900 89,487 
Wheat stocks, Aug. 22, 

us— 
At terminals ........ 39,731 79,700 63,842 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit 80,844 104,794' 76,711 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth, also by 60 “‘out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 68,665 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1924, to Aug. 29, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
co Output——7 -——Exports—, 


1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 


Minneapolis ...10,924 12,191 248 107 
GR. Pam cecece 433 625 nas oes 
Dul.-Superior ..1,006 945 ame ire 
Outside ...... 11,637 11,487 271 116 
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DECLINE NOTED IN BRITISH 
GRAIN AND FLOUR IMPORTS 


British imports of grain and flour de- 
clined very materially during the first 
half of 1925, compared with the same pe- 
riod for 1924, with the exception of corn 
products, according to a report from the 
United States consul at London. 

Imports of wheat were 87,509,000 bus, 
a decrease of 11,200,000. Larger sup- 
plies to the extent of 5,410,000 bus were 
received from Australia and 8,350,000 
from India, but Argentina showed a de- 
cline of 11,220,000, Canada 8,602,000, and 
the United States 3,740,000. 

The total imports of flour were 2,723,- 
298 bbls, a decrease of 376,289, although 
the United States showed an increase of 
approximately 210,000. Canada, howev- 
er, showed a loss of about 570,000 bus. 

Imports of corn were 17,820,730 bus, a 


decrease of about 5,700,000, of which the 
United States’ share was approximately 
3,800,000. On the other hand, Argentina 
gained about 2,100,000 bus. 


CANADIAN PRICES REDUCED 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 1—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The weakness of wheat and a 
light demand reduced domestic spring 
flour prices 30c bbl tonight, making top 
patents $9, in mixed cars, delivered, On- 
tario. Feed is unchanged. Export 
springs are down 35c bbl since Aug. 29, 
making them 44s 3d, c.i.f., London. On- 
tario winters have declined Is, being of- 
fered at 38s for September seaboard. 
Export sales are light. 





The flaxseed crop of India is finally 
estimated at 21,639,000 bus, compared 
with 18,480,000 last year. 








PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 














A NEW AUTOMATIC WEIGHING FEEDER 


HE accompanying illustrations show views of the new Carter automatic weighing 
'T teeder, made by the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. It is interesting 

to note that this particular machine feeds by weight rather than by volume. It 
is calibrated to read in pounds per minute. 

It provides a stream of unvarying uniformity, giving an even, steady flow of 
wheat by weight. All inaccuracies in blending or feeding first break rolls are claimed 





to be abolished by this new machine. 


Where it is used ahead of the cleaning 


machinery it is said to provide a uniform stream to milling separators, disc sepa- 
rators and scourers, enabling them all to do better work. In this connection, too, it 
is valuable, as it would appear to make possible more accurate feeding of wheat by 







-_— Pulley 


= Pulley Shaft 


Rack and Pinion For 


Raising or Lowering Gate 


Knife Edge Counter Balance 
Fulcrum Weights 


weighing out the wheat in pounds so the miller will know how much of a stream 


he has to wet and temper. 


The machine is also claimed to insure accurate blends, thus saving the un- 
necessary use of expensive high gluten wheat, and it is equally capable of blending 


such products as chick feed mixtures. 


The company states that this weighing feeder was put through every conceivable 


test over a long Boas of time, under actual working conditions, before it was 
e 


offered to the trade. 





SALESMANSHIP 
THE Go-GETTERS (enthusiastically ) : 

We are the boys who go get ’em! 
The babies who fret ’em and pet ’em. 
We kid ’em to death; then we let ’em 

Buy goods to most any amount. 
We're great on the old shoulder slappin’ ; 
We know all the stories that happen; 
No smart guy can catch us a-nappin’; 

We go get the dollars that count! 


“Mose, can you explain wireless teleg- 
raphy to me?” 

“Yessuh, it’s like dis: Ef you-all had 
a long, long houn’ dawg, an’ he stretched 
from Cincinnaty to Cleveland, and you 
stept on his tail in Cincinnaty, he would 
howl in Cleveland. Dat am telegraphy. 
Only in wiahless you does de same thing 
without de dawg.”—Columbus Dispatch. 

* * 


SPOILED THE EFFECT 


Mr. and Mrs. Bailey were entertaining 
friends. 

“Yes, I think I must get a car this 
spring,” said the host, casually, during a 
lull in the conversation. “I haven’t de- 
cided what make yet, but it’s no use get- 
ting a cheap one; they’re sometimes so 
unreliable. I suppose I can get a really 
serviceable little affair for $1,500 or so.” 

While the company was still gasping 
at this careless mention of wealth, Bailey 
junior remarked: “I say, dad, will that 
funny looking man call every week for 
the money like he did last year when you 
bought the bicycle?”—Wall Street Jour- 
nal, 

. ” 

lttendant (in insane asylum): “This 
unfortunate man is our worst case. He 
is not only a hopeless lunatic but also a 
victim of St. Vitus’ dance.” 

Visitor: “Indeed! How did he get 
that way?” 

Attendant; “He tried to observe all 
the laws.” —Life. 

* o 
TIMELY WARNING 


Electrician (from top of building from 
which four wires dangled): “Bill, catch 
hold of two of them wires.” 

Bill: “Right.” 

Electrician: “Feel anything?” 

Bill: “No.” 

Electrician: “Well, don’t touch the 
other two, there’s 2,000 volts in them.”— 
Liverpool Echo. 

* * 

Music-Master (to shrieking pupil): 
“Come, come! You are singing an invita- 
tion to summer—begging it to come— 
not daring it.”—Punch. 

* * 

“Well, I’ve only heard him make one 
good after-dinner speech.” 

“Really ?” 

“Yes, it was when he said, ‘Waiter, 
give me the bill.’ ”’—Tit Bits. 


- * 


“Are you crazy, Pat? Ye say ye 
turned down the job because the pay 
was too high?” 

“Sure. If I iver got sick an’ had to 
lay off, losin’ so much money would 
worry me to death.”—American Legion 
Weekly. 

* * 

Father: “Your mother never dressed 
the way you girls do today to catch a 
husband.” 

Daughter: “No, but look what she 
got !"—Judge. 

- 
FOR RENT 


Suburban Cottage. Radio receptivity 
excellent. Aérial already installed, 200 
ft long. Special built-in cabinet for re- 
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ceiving set. Wall plugs for batteries, 
ground, and phonograph adapter. Num- 
ber of rooms, price and other details on 


application.—Life. 
* +. 


Thrift is a wonderful virtue—especial- 
ly in an ancestor—New York Herald 
Tribune. 

. . 
THE HOUSE DIVIDED 

He: “The quality I owe my business 
success to is my memory. I can carry 
an entire page of figures in my head. I 
never forget a name or a face. I can 
remember prices to a quarter of a cent 
for 10 years back. A remarkable mem- 
ory, if I say so myself.” 

She: “I hope he‘doesn’t forget that I 
put that thread through his buttonhole 
so he wouldn’t forget to bring along a 
pound of butter on*his way home.”— 
D. B. in Life. 


7 * 


A certain poet is reputed to write his 
poems on the top of a mountain. A 
good deal of paper can be saved by this 
practice.—Punch. 
* * 

A SURE WAY 

“Does your budget help you to save 
any money?” 

“Certainly. By the time we get it bal- 
anced each evening it’s too late to go 
anywhere.” —Life. " 


SAFETY WEEK IN CHINA 
Professional story tellers, hired by the 
government, are spreading warnings on 
the Shanghai streets to cure the Chinese 
of jay walking. One of these stories 
follows: 

“Now the swift motor car and the 
clanging street car are just like tigers, 
and if you do not take care to watch the 
policeman at the corner and obey his 
signals you will not live to grow up and 
acquire many sons, but will be killed, and 
your sons, too, so that your ancestral 
tablets will be untended. The road is 
like a tiger’s mouth; from its center keep 
away.”’—Indianapolis Star. 

* * 

We wonder what that chap who fainted 
three times while he was being married 
will do when the first month’s bills come 
in.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

* * 

Jasper: “I want you to fix this cuckoo 
clock.” 

Jeweler: “That isn’t a cuckoo clock. 

Jasper: “Yes it is. It just struck 13.” 

-American Legion Weekly. 


” 








Special Notices 


de- 


words 





The rate for advertisements in this 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display”’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to 
Notice classification will be accepted 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 


Special 
for 








HELP WANTED 








TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTED—CASH 
in handsomely on your spare time; sell 
ear lots bran, middlings and millfeed, all 
kinds, strictly brokerage basis, Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia and Wiscon- 
sin; references required; confidential. Ad- 

care Northwestern Miller, Min- 


957 


dress 257, 
neapolis. 





WANTED—RELIABLE SPRING WHEAT 
mill with established trade wants high- 
grade salesman, Pennsylvania and other 
territories, expense and commission basis; 
state full particulars and give references 
first letter; don’t apply unless you are a 
producer. Address 255, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—MILL WELL LOCATED EAST 
of Mississippi River wants experienced, 
successful sales manager either for its 
flour mill making soft and hard wheat 
flour, or for its poultry, horse and dairy 
feed mill; right man can become financial- 
ly interested; correspondence _ solicited. 
Address “Sales Manager,”’ 278, care North- 
western Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 200- 
bbl mill, day shift; prefer young man 
who can assist in other work around mill; 
state experience, age and salary expected; 
position steady for right man. Address 
265, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SUPERINTENDENT WANTED — FLOUR 
and feed mill with capacity over 500 bbls, 
soft and hard wheat flour, and over 100 
tons of poultry, horse and dairy feeds, 
wants thoroughly capable miller for super- 
intendent of entire plant; must have repu- 
tation for doing things right, quickly and 
economically; in fact would prefer right 
man as partner; give experience, refer- 
ence, age, etc., in first letter. Address 
“Opportunity,’’ care Northwestern Miller, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








SHIPPING CLERK OR 
warehouse foreman; best references from 
present employers. 4 E. Brown, R. F. D 
No. 8, Mansfield, Ohio. 


AS FLOUR MILL 


AS MILLER—HAVE HAD 25 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in mills from 75 to 1,500 bbls; 
can come at once. Address 268, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN, SIX YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 
both spring and Kansas flours in Michi- 
gan; available Sept. 1; best of references. 
Box 77, care Northwestern Miller, 645 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





FLOUR DEMONSTRATOR 
ability, well known to flour 
buyers, best of references, wishes to get 
with a large mill. Address 243, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


PRACTICAL 
with sales 


BY HEAD MILLER IN MILL ABOUT 1,000 
bbls capacity; wide experience in soft and 
hard wheat milling; middle age; best ref- 
erences; can come at once. Address 260, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill; have milled and have 
had charge of the most modern of 500- to 
4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 263, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR MILLING SUPER- 
intendent; available in 15 days; milling 
both hard and soft wheat; able to furnish 
first class references as to ability and 
character from large modern mills. Ad- 
dress 275, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN 100-BBL MILL OR 
second in larger; lifetime experience; do 
millwrighting; accept anything that is 
steady; can keep flour up to standard; go 
any place if suitable; give best references. 
Address 270, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS ACCOUNTANT WITH FIRST CLASS 
milling firm; have had a large experience 
in and outside of the milling business; also 
understand buying grain and _ shipping; 
would accept a position as traveling sales- 
man. Address 273, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SECOND OR TRICK MILLER IN MILL 
of 300 bbls capacity up; over 15 years’ 
experience in mills; have ground hard and 
soft wheat; references furnished if re- 
quired; state salary and capacity of mill 
in first letter. Address 245, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


SUPERINTENDENT WITH 
over 20 years’ experience in handling 
high grade mills of large and medium 
capacities is seeking new connection; cor- 
respondence solicited. Address Superin- 
tendent, 234, care Northwestern Miller, 108 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


MILLING 





AS SHIPPING CLERK (MILL FOREMAN), 
by capable experienced man who takes 
real interest and pride in good work; mill 
where I am now employed is closing 
down; can give best of references from 
former and present employers. L. . 
Brown, Route 8, Mansfield, Ohio. 


BY A MAN OF 14 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
in the flour and feed business; have acted 
as city salesman, road salesman and man- 
ager; would like to connect with a reliable 
concern; best of references; immediate en- 
gagement desired. Address 267, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MANAGER-SALES MANAGER AVAIL- 
able; I wish a connection with a hard 
wheat mill; 15 years’ successful experi- 
ence; wide acquaintance among large buy- 
ers; now employed as sales manager 2,000- 
bbl mill; best of references from former 
connections. Address 1040, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





MILLER WITH LIFETIME 
of experience in mills from 50 to 3,000 
bbls, seeks. position as head miller or 
superintendent in mill from 100 to 5600 
bbls; fully understand the economical op- 
eration of mills; up to date on blending 
and tempering; have my own tools and I 
am active; can handle men; good refer- 
ences; age 46. Write or wire W. H. 
Neelen, box 16, Menasha, Wis. 


OPERATIVE 





COMPETENT FLOUR SALESMAN OPEN 
for proposition, territory New England and 
New York; long experience, thorough 
knowledge of the .business; efficient and 
trustworthy; sound business methods; 
pleasing personality; close acquaintance 
with all desirable buyers, especially the 
larger bakers; hard and intelligent work- 
er; exceptional references furnished, in- 
cluding employers and many friendly buy- 
ers. Address 272, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 


$100,000 MILL PROPERTY FOR Sai 
Regina, Sask; consists of mill, ca 
150 bbls, in good order, rebuilt, n<« 
modern equipment; elevator, capacity, 
000 bus; coal and wood yards, als 
ery; on track; all offered for $50,; 
quick sale, or will take in as partner 
er with some capital to take chars 
McCarthy, 7th and McIntyre Sts, k 
Sask. 


HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT, AGE 
37, available 15 days’ notice; wide prac- 
tical experience, hard and soft wheat; 
guarantee best results; highest recom- 
mendation from large modern mills; pre- 
fer mill 300 bbls up. Address 1037, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





PERFECT KNOWL- 
French, German, 
Europe, Amer- 
flour; open 


EXPORT MANAGER, 
edge English, Spanish, 
Danish; extensive travel 
icas; experienced in handling 
for connection with large mill; willing to 
open export trade; references. Address 
202, eare Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL FOR SALE—A CORPORA’ 
established in 1901 offers for sale it 
ing property; mill running; no 
brance;-200 bbls capacity; ample 
from first hands; wheat of highest 
quality; mill on main line railroa: 
vately owned location, milling-in-: 
privileges; all new machinery, new 
plant; established domestic and 
connections; located in fine WNeé« 
town; priced right; an opportuni 
some one. Address 274, care Nort 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY A MAN OF LIFELONG EXPERIENCE 
in modern, scientific milling; thoroughly 
up to the minute in every phase of chem- 
istry in connection therewith and qualified 
for the production and maintenance of 
highest standards; the hardest proposition 
is solicited and outlined detail of a serv- 
ice which is calculated to meet any condi- 
tion will be given to any interested 
concern; nothing that does not recognize 
the most modern ideas of modern milling 
practice will be considered. Address 254, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—75-BBL BARNARD & LEAS 
plansifter mill; this mill is in operation 
and enjoys very good business; located in 
a rich farming country on the Milwaukee 
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ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE. N.Y. 





road 55 miles west of Minneapolis; has 
a milling-in-transit account; very good re- 
tail and wholesale trade and exchange 
trade locally; grain business, retail coal 
business and carload feed business in con- 
nection; feed grinding plant in the mill; 
large territory; have very good reason 
for selling; this business must be seen to 
be appreciated; will be sold right. Ad- 
dress 266, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
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PHD 


The Agene Process installed at 
The Moore-Lowry Mill, Kansas City, Mo. 


TORAGE under ideal conditions for long 

periods will not develop the strength, ab- 
sorption and color that Agene develops before 
the flour reaches the packers. 


TEED ETE 


Send a 20 pound sample of your untreated 
flour for a demonstraticn. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK , NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE ST.LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH 
BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS CORTLAND, N. Y. 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
(16) 
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McLEOD MILLING CO., Ltd. 


Manitoba Springs, Ontario Winter Flour 
and Blends 
Our location guarantees quick service 
to Canadian and Atlantic seaports 


STRATFORD 
ONTARIO 
CANADA 


Branps: 
Our Chief Hercules 
. Union Jack McLeod Special 


Classic Ravenswood 
Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B 0 5th Edition 
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